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BARON GERNING’S TRAVELS IN 
AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


Havine in our last Number promised 
a few extracts from Baron Gerning’s 
Travels, we select, as peculiarly inte- 
resting, his Observations on the Villa 
of Horace, and on the late celebrated 
Queenof Naples. With the latter person- 
age, whose character, though far from 
unexceptionable, was doubtless grossly 
calumniated, and is still, upon the 
whole, but little known, the Baron 
had the honour to be well acquuinted ; 
so that his testimony, making allow- 
ance for some partiality, will be re- 
garded as possessing considerable 
weight. As to his description of the 
Villa of Horace, it is obviously that of 
a kindred spirit, and will, we trust, not 
be uninteresting to those who are con- 
vinced with us, that Horace is in every 
respect the first of Roman poets. 


HORACE’S VILLA. 


In the valley of Ustica, embosomed by 
the Sabine Hills, 15 miglia, or about 6 
leagues from Tibur, nearly as far from that 
city as it was from Rome, and five miglia 
from the Anio, towards the left stood the 
favourite Villa of Horace. Carriages cannot 
reachthisspot. It can only be approached 
on foot or on horseback. ‘The road passes 
along the ancient via vabria, now called 
the Strada delli Reali. On the left, at the 
foot of the Catillus, are some sepulchral re- 
mains, an ancient reservoir, and the ruins 
of the villa of T. Martius. On the right, 
near the Anio, which intersects the valley, 
a few remains of the villas of Valerius 
Maximus, Sephaces, and Torpilius, are still 
to be seen; farther on, the aqueduct of 
Claudius appears between the old and new 
bed of the Anio; next are descried the 
heights of Saracenaro and Castel-Madama. 
Near the convent of St. Cosimato is a frag- 
ment of the bridge. The natural shrewdness, 
benevolence, cordiality, and frankness,of the 
ancient inhabitants, may still be retraced in 
the present Sabines. One of the hospita- 
ble inhabitants of St. Cosimato, who lately 
fed and lodged some wandering artists, felt 
offended when they offered her a recom- 
pense. 

In this range of valleys, still further on 
the other side of the Anio, lies the little 
village of Subiaco, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of St. Benedict, who there founded 
his Order. Pius VI., whilst he was Cardi- 
nal Braschi, assigned this place to the 
Abbey. When he became Pope, he built a 
beautiful church there, which was conse- 
crated in 1789, for which a marble arch 
a gy to his honour. The ancient 








name of this village was Oppidum Subla- 
queum, or Sublacium, near which was the 
Lacus Simbrivios, which still appears as a 
small lake. At a short distance is seen the 
lofty Algidus, with its grove consecrated to 
Diana, which has been celebrated by Sta- 
tius, L. 4.. Carm. IV. 


Hos Preneste sacrum, nemus hos glaciale 
Diane, 
Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuscula protegit umbra. 
Tiburis hi lucos Anienaque frigora captant. 


This wood is now called Selva dell’ Aglio. 
From Vicovaro, which is most roman- 
tically situated, to the ancient Varia, the 
road gently winds alternately to the left, 
over barren rocks and blooming heights ; 
to the right, by the side of the pastoral 
flowing Anio, shaded by rows of pointed 
cypresses and poplars ; it then turns off to 
the left, towards a little rivulet, ascending 
by small stony paths, over steep rocky emi- 
nences, where the aspect of nature is some- 
times severe and sombre, sometimes gentle 
and smiling. On every side, the yellow blos- 
som of the Spanish broom, which grows in 
rofusion on the Roman and Florentine 
ills, the fruit of the fig-tree, and the 
bloom of the elder, wave among the sweet- 
est and most fragrant flowers of Spring. 
The castles of Monte Lupo, Mandela, and 
Rocca-Giovane, appear in succession along 
the road. Here stood the Vacuna, or Tem- 
ple of Victory, which, according to the in- 
scription, was rebuilt by Vespasian. Be- 
tween the valley of Licenza and Vicovara, 
six gurgling streamlets descend and fall 
into the Anio, in its course from Subiaco. 

A steep and rocky path leads to the 
mountain-valley of Horace. After laborious 
ascents and descents, the murmuring brook 
Digentia appears flowing from the Blandu- 
sian fountain. With rapture the traveller 
suddenly finds himself amidst chesnut-trees 
and vineyards in the beautiful hill-encircled 
valley of Ustica, and beholds its chief orna- 
ment, the three-pointed mountain Lucre- 
tilis, now Monte St. Gennaro. In advanc- 
ing to the place which was once the abode 
of Horace, in order to refresh and commu- 
nicate with the humble proprietor or occu- 
pier of the Villa, it is necessary first to 
climb to the ancient Digentia, now Licenza, 
a miserable desert and loamy spot belongin 
to the Borghese family, which is surmounte 
by an old castle, formed to be the refuge 
of marauders, and far from exciting agree- 
able sensations. 

At the foot of the lofty Lucretilis, the 
eye is at length saluted by the Mosaic pave- 
ment, from which the earth has been re- 
moved. It consists chiefly of small blue 
and white stones: and here the house of 
Horace most amet stood. The present 
good-natured Villicus digs up a piece of the 
material, which he gives to the traveller for 
a mere salve, and then fills up the hole, 


which is only from one to two feet deep, 
with the fertile earth. This discovery was 
made about 30 years ago, in the month of 
February, when trees were planting, and 
several leaden water-pipes were at the 
same time found.* 

Towards the left there is a semi-arched 
wall without any reticular stones, which may 
have been the site of Horace’s Bath. Be- 
side it flows a little stream, of which the 
Poet occasionally speaks, and which mur- 
mured through his farm. It is now called 
Fonte-ratine, and gushes out at once from 
the midst of the Lucretilis, near a piece of 
mason-work, surrounded by shrubs in front 
of a rock, where once stood the Grotto of the 
Goats, of which Horace also sung. Here 
are still to be seen the little goats, Olentis 
mariti, browsing on the thyme, and having, 
according to the Poet’s description, no fear 
of the green serpents. 

Two pyramidical cypresses now grow be- 
side this clear fountain. 

At the distance of about half a league, 
Horace’s celebrated Blandusia bubbles forth 
from one of the cliffs of the Lucretilis. It 
is now called Fonte-bella, and it is smaller 
than the Fonte-ratine. A wall, some elegiac 
ruins of which still remain, doubtless sur- 
rounded it. Here he composed the beau- 
tiful little ode 

O Fons Blandusie splendidior vitro,+ 
* * . * * *. *” * 

Fountain, whose waters far surpass 

The shining face of polished glass, 

To thee the goblet, crowned with flowers, 

Grateful the rich libation pours ; 

A goat whose horns begin to spread, 

And, bending, arm his swelling head. 

And the Poet himself foretold its re- 
nown : 

Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
* *. . . . * * . 


Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, 
While in immortal verse I sing 

The oak, that spreads thy rocks around, 
From whence thy babbling waters bound. 


The Fonte-Bella, which is with its en- 
virons included in the orchard of, Count 
Orsini, forms a beautiful cascade, giving 
picturesque animation to these heights; it 





* The environs of the house produce 7 
about seven barilli of wine, a sixth part of whic 
goes to the Church. The place is visited by 
very few travellers, and they are for the most 
part silent respecting it. Among the works 
which treat of the discovery of this villa are :— 

Capmartin de Chaupi.—Decouverte de la Mai- 
son de Campagne d’Horace. Tomes iii. Rome, 
1767. 

Dominici de Sanctis.—Dissertazione sopra la 
Villa di Orazio Flacco. Roma 1761. 

A. Mitscherlich Horat. Tl. p. cLXxx. 

+ In lieu of Baron Gerning’s elegant German 
translations of the passages referred to, we sub- 





join, for the benefit of our readers in general, 
the translation by Francis. 
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to Horace, where it joins theFonte-ratine, 
and after Howing about a league and a half, 
‘these united waters are lost in the Anio. 
This ‘fountain'marks the commencement of 
the extensive Sabina forest, where Horace 
was once attacked by a wolf while he was 


Namque me sylva lupus in Sabiné, 
* * ££ & *&© &* # & 


‘For musing on my lovely maid, 

While Cafeless in the woods I stray’d, 

A wolf—how dreadful! cross’d my way, 
Yet fled—he fled from his‘ defenceless' prey. 


The ‘sutrounding hills and vallies are 


‘treés; foutitains spring from the hills, and, 
Uniting together, form bubbling brooks. 
This Was‘the limit of Horace’s moderate 
“wish :— 
‘Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus; 
‘se @ &® ® ee ee 
Ioften wish’d[ had a farm, 
A decent dwelling snug and warm, 
A‘ garden, and a spring a3 pure 
As crystal running by my door, 
Besides a little ancient grove, 
Where at my leisure I might rove. 

The gracious-gods, to crown my bliss, 
Have granted this, and more than this; 
| have enough in my ing ; 

*Tis well: I ask no. greater blessing, 

Hermes ! than, remote from strife, 
To have and hold them for my life. 
If I ‘was‘tiever known to raise 
My fortune: by dishonest nee 
Nor, like 'the’spendthrifts of the times, 
Shall ever'sink it by my crimes : 


Whenever therefore I retreat 

From-Rome into my Sabine seat, 

By mountains fenc’d on cither side, 

And in my castle fortified, 

What can I write with greater pleasure, 

Than satires in familiar measure ? 

Nor mad ambition there destroys— 

To this ‘cool and retired valley Horace 
cusually ‘repaired in the warm months of 
summer, and remained there until the 
autumn, as his invitation to his mistress, 
whom he poetically calls Tyndaris, denotes : 


Velox amznum sepe Lucretilém. 
* e *# * &£ *® @ € 
Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 
To visit oft my Sabine seat, 


And here my tender goats defends — 
From rainy winds, and summer’s fiery heat ; 


For when ' the vales, wide s ing round, 
The sloping hills, and polished rocks, 
With his onious pipe resound, 
In fearless safety graze my wandering flocks ; 


In salety through the woody brake, 

The latent shrubs and thyme explore, 
Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 

And tremble at the martial wolf no more. 


Their poet to the is dear, 
—- love his piety and muse, 

And all our rural honours here : 
Their flow’ry wealth around thee shall diffuse. 


Here shall you tune Anacreon’s lyre, 
Beneath a shady mountain’s brow, 
To’ sing frail Circe’s guilty fire, 
‘And chaste Penelope's unbroken vow. 


—_ 


Horace sung to a restless and wealthy 
friend : 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum, 

* * * * * * * e 

Happy the man whose frugal board 
His father’s plenty can afford: 
His gentle sleep nor anxious fear 
Shall drive away, nor sordid care. 


The Spirit that, serenely gay, 
Careless enjoys the nt day, 
Can with an easy cheerful smile 
The bitterness of life beguile ; 
Nor fears the approaching hour of fate, 
Nor hopes for human bliss complete. 


There he sung his ‘‘ Beatus ille”— 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
* * * * * * * 

Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and business free, 


‘With his own teams who ploughs the soil, 
Which ‘grateful once confess’d his father’s toil. 
When Horace was in tumultuous Rome, 
and sighed to be at Sabinum, he probably 
exclaimed, 


O rus quando ego te aspiciam ? .quando licebit, 
* * * * * * * ® 


When shall I see my sweet retreat ? 
Oh! when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, ‘and gentle sleep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm ! 
The busy cares of life becalm ? 

This demesne could not have been in- 
considerable, for before it came into the 
possession of Horace, five families lived 
upon it and cultivated it. Inspired by gra- 
titude, Horace has celebra’ the “‘peace- 
maker Augustus, who terminated the civil 
war, to whom, along with Mecenas, he 
was indebted for this estate and a tranquil 
life devoted to the Muses, and has thereb 
proved, that with republican principles it 
is possible to do homage to monarchical 
‘merit. 

(We find we are compelled to defer the 
account of the late-‘Queen of Naples to our 
next Number. ] 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Mémoires secrets sur Lucien Buonaparte. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The important share which Lucien 
Buonaparte had in the French revolu- 
tion, and in the fortunes of his family ; 
the eventful nature of his own life, and 
the circumstances of the times; render 
his biography not only peculiarly enter- 
taining, but very eminently interest- 
ing. Without entering into any con- 
troversy as to the authenticity of the 
narrative now before us, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving a faithful 
abstract of its leading features, and 
shall be much disappointed if our read- 
ers do not find therein a good deal of 
new and curious matter. We shall’ab- 
stain from the many reflections which 
the subject suggests ; for even without 
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flows through the grounds which belonged 


for us to compress our Review within 
less space than can be allotte:! in threc 
Numbers of our publication, and we 
therefore proceed to it at once, only 
remarking, that the reappearance of 
Lucien on the political scene near the 
close of the drama, has afforded us 
the most pleasure in reailing, and 
will, we hope, be equally acceptable to 
the public. The avant-propos does 
not give a very satisfactory account of 
the means by which these ‘ revelations’ 
of the life of Lucien Buonaparte were 
acquired. ‘That the work is not his 
own, is evident from the condemnation 
which it bestows upon many parts of 
his character; that no other person 
could be continually accessary to his 
private life for twenty-four years, is also 
pretty evident. The only way to re- 
solvethe mystery, then, is to suppose that 
the facts have been obtained from the 
portfolio of Lucien, which we are told 
(page vii) has not been always respected, 
and cooked up for publication by one 
of those literary persons who like 
nothing better than to dabble in secrets. 

There has been a family of the name 
of Bonaparte at St. Miniato in Tus- 
cany for more than four centuries, of 
gentle blood, and distinguished in the 
annils of arms and literature. It does 
not appear that the Buonapartes of Cor- 
sieca have made out their alliance with 
this race; but when Napoleon in his 
Italian campaign discovered it, he sup- 
pressed the wu in his patronymic, and 
claimed a descent from the Tuscan 
House. But in Corsica itself the Buo- 
napartes were among the notables of the 
island, and the family was fruitful of 
mayors or podestas, registers, and bail- 
lifs. Charles Buonaparte, the father, 
died a few years previous to the Revo- 
lution, ‘at the age of about thirty-six, 
leaving three daughters, Marianna 
(called afterwards Eliza,) Carlotta (af- 
terwards Pauline,) and Annunziada 
(afterwards Caroline ;) and five sons, 
Joseph, Napoleon, Lucien, ‘Louis, and 
Jerome. 

On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion the young men embraced its 
cause with ardour, and were obliged to 
seek refuge in France—they settled at 
Marseilles. 

While Napoleon got introdaced to 
Barras, which laid ‘the foundation of 
his extraordinary fortunes, Lucien ob- 
tained some employment in the Com- 
aissariat of the army of the Alps. 
Having denounced the commissary of 
Saint Maximin, as ‘an Aristocrat, -he 
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‘slid into his-office, and, devoted "to °wo- 
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men and the Revolution, he passed his 
time in haranguing the popular Socie- 
ties, and writing sentimental songs and 
love verses. His amorous disposition, 
and his patriotic principles, led him to 
his marriage in rather a singular way : 


His employment of store-keeper hai! 
placed Lucien on terms of intimacy with 
the family of M. Boyer, who was respecta- 
ble, though not rich. He was not however 
without some patrimony, and also kept a 
species of horel. M. Boyer was the father 
of two children ; a boy and a girl; the lat- 
ter, named Christine, had an interesting 
figure, and possessed a very amiable dispo- 
sition, although timid and reserved. Lu- 
cien, familiarly admitted into the house, 
became shortly after enathotred of this 
girl, and soon contrived to create a reci- 

rocal. feeling on the part of Christine. 

his attachment, which increased daily, 
could not fail to make some noise in a 
small provincial village. One day, when 
Lucien had just concluded an oration in fa- 
vour of equality, made at the assemblage of 
the people, he was thus accosted in the 
language of the day by the honest Boyer, 
who never omitted going to admire his 
fine speeches: ‘* You have amply proved 
your equality; and therefore as we are all 
equal, why don’t you marry my daughter? 
You pay court to her, by which her 
reputation suffers ; so that if you are an ho- 
hest man; you ought not to hesitate.” This 
address, which was made before a great 
number of patriots, electrified Lucien; but 
it was absolutely necessary to sustain his re- 

utation, by practising what he preached ; 
xe therefore took Boyer by the hand, and 
giving it a hearty squeeze, exclaimed, 
““ Very well, be it so; V’ll marry your 
daughter.” 

During the reign of terror, Lucien 
is described as having acquired so much 
influence, as to have been the § Little 
Robespierre’ of Saint Maximin. Dri- 
ven from this hold by a change of fac- 
tion, he rejoined his brothers in Paris, 
without protection or resources. The 
13th Vendemaire, and the massacres at 
Paris, by a new reaction, threw the 
Buonapartes again into business ; Na- 
poleon was spoken of as a favourite 
general of the Conventionalists, and 
Lucien was appointed, provisionally, a 
Commissary of War in the South. He 
returned to St. Maximin, and, now 
about the age of 21, married Mademoi- 
selle Boyer in spite of the opposition 
of his aspiring relations, and devoted 
himself to her education, in order that 
she might appear with credit in her 
more exalted sphere. In 1795-6, Lu- 
cien continued to exercise his functions 
in the South ; thence he went to Bel- 
gum, where he quarrelled with the 
* Ordonnateur’ of the division to which 
he was attached, but whose complaints 
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against him were unavailing, at a pe- 
riod when his brother had acnieved the 
victory of Lodi. Soon after this com- 
menced the higher political career of 
Lucien, whose ambition was fired by 
the success of Napoleon. In 1798, he 
was elected to the council of five hun- 
dred, by the department of Liamone, 
and took the oaths, though under the 
age (25) prescribed by law. Hibs first 
appearance in the tribune was in July 
1798, and from thence he became a dis- 
tinguished member of that body. He 
connected himself with the Abbe Sieyes 
and his party, and was one of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven, which superseded the 
original Directory. Engaged in all the 
intrigues and struggics for power of 
the era, Lucien at length paved the way 
for the elevation of his brother to su- 
preme authority, and, Napoleon retarn- 
ing from Egypt, the celebrated 18th Bru- 
maire consummated the triumph of the 
Antijacobins, or rather of those who 
were tired of democracy, as neither 
lifting them to rule, nor maintaining 
them securely there when the sumimit 
was reached. Lucien had by this time 
abandoned Sieyes, and canvassed a 
party in ‘favour of his brother; and 
while some looked to the restoration of 
the Bourbons, others to a sort of re- 
public with the Duke of Brunswick, as 
Chief Magistrate, he carried on the 
successful enterprise which elevated his 
own family to sovereign sway. At the 
house of Madame Recamier, the cunspi- 
raters had their rendezvous, and every 
thing was prepared for that Revolution 
in which Lucien shone so conspi- 
cuously, which overthrew the execu- 
tive Directory, and placed France under 
the control of Sieyes, Napoleon, and 
Roger Duclos, as provisional Consuls. 
The chief actor in this stormy scene 
was made Minister of the Interior. In 
this capacity, the author gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of him :— 

If it is true that Lucien’s short adminis- 
tration deserves to be criticised, we ought at 
least to agree that it gave a considerable 
degree of celebrity to the ministry of the 
interior. By the adoption of a high tore, 
great circumspection, and certain studied 
mysteries of office, Lucien made up for 
that profound knowledge so necessary to a 
Minister of State, which he had not time to 
acquire by long practice—these qualities, 
which every politician can assume, tended 
to create opinions highly favourable to his 
capacity and genius. Without any sacrifice 
of personal dignity, he also knew how to 
assume the most amiable suavity of man- 
ners towards people of every class; there 
was, however, a degree of affectation be- 
trayed on such occasions, which proved 











that the alliance of qualities generally op- 
posite was not altogether natural. As long 
as he had any important functions to per- 
form, the milder virtues, which emanate 


from real greatness of soul, were never 
seen, for his rank absorbed every other 
consideration on such occasions. But La- 


cien had one quality entirely peculiar to 
himself, which was particularly serviceable 
to his official situation; this was his extreme 
fondness for public processions and other 
pompous ceremonies, acquired by his study 
of the nations of antiquity, and their go- 
vernments. His imgination, which partook 
somewhat of the Italian, that is to say, of 
energy and animation, gave him a turn for 
all that was solemn and theatrical. Lucien 
was also of opinion, that public ceremonies 
produce an res effect on the people, 
and tend considerably to facilitate the ac- 
tion of political government. 


The character of his oratory is also 
worth translating :— 


Lucien has naturally a marked counte- 
nance, and expressive physiognomy ; his 
eyes are lively and penetrating; to which 
he unites a good figure: notwitstanding all 
these advantages, - could not, during his 
legislative and ministerial career, acquire 
that nobleness of mien, and dignity of ad- 
dress, so useful and even necessary ‘to 
statesmen of eminence. On the contrary, all 
his assurance was required to hide a certain 
awkward air of scholastic pedantry, which 
heseemed still to retain. a time, the i 
of frequenting the society of the 
supertoriey of that rank which he held for 
many years, had latterly enabled him nearly 
to surmount these detects altogether. It 
or also be added, that Lucien had very 
little mastery over the imitative parts of 
oratory. His voice was by no means fa- 
vourable to public speaking, being without 
much strength, rather hoarse, and inclined 
to a nasal twang. All these defects, which 
self-love doubtless hid from himself, were, 
however, compensated by a correct pronun- 
ciation, just delivery, fire and sentiment, 
there being occasional moments in which 
he elicited some sparks of real eloquence. 
In general, very few people possess such 
agreeable talents for conversation as Lu- 
cien: he speaks with ease and facility on 
almost every subject ; the flexibility of his 
mind immediately suggests the language 
he should adopt, and every one is addressed 
according to the profession he exercises, or 
the rank he occupies. But it was as a mi- 
nister of state that he always wished to 
shine. 


The transition of the First Consul, 
apparently the head of a Republic, to the 
Despotic monarch, was (says ourauthor) 
not only not opposed by Lucien, but 
mainly indebted to his cooperation for 
success. His purpose was to’share the 
supreme power with Napoleon,—he the 
Consul governing France, and his bro- 
ther the Consul commanding the ar- 
mies, and directing the foreign rela- 
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tions. But the army gave the advan- 
tage to the equally ambitious military 
chief; and Lucien, defeated in his ob- 
ject, came to an open rupture with his 
fraternal rival. Their altercations were 
frequent and angry; and it is even 
said that Napoleon once called in his 
guard to turn out ‘ that Citizen, who 
failed in respect to the Chief Consul.” 
The dissolute life of Lucien gave his 
opponents the ascendancy, and the fa- 
mily faction of the Beaubarnois, aided 
by Fouche, prevailed against him. A 
pamphlet, attributed to him, entitled 
* Parallel between Cromwell, Monk, and 
Buonaparte,’ and tending to restore the 
exiled Bourbons, completed the dis- 
union, and the two brothers separated 
in so violent a manner as to render 
their reconciliation almost impossible. 
Lucien, as a decent banishment, was 


~ appointed ambassador to Spain, where 


Charles the IVth received him most 
magnificently as the near relation of 
the greatest man in all the world, whom, 
as His Majesty told a groom, sent with 
a present of horses to Paris, he would 
willingly give one of his fingers to see : 
—he saw him at last, and lost more than 
a finger! - - Lucien (says his biographer) 


- - - Soon acquired the most unlimited 
confidence of their Catholic Majesties ; but 
his a efforts were made to gain the 
favour of a great princess, and in this he 
succeeded ; at least, it is certain that in 
one of his confidential dispatches, the mi- 
nister boasted of the pains he had taken to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of 
such an august personage: he declared, 
however, that it would be difficult for him 
to persevere in his assiduities. On return- 
ing from his embassy, Lucien did not fail 
to shew the public how vain he was of his 
success in so high a quarter, and determined 
that it should be known, by letting part of 
a gold chain worn round his neck be seen, 
at the end of which hung a superb medal- 


_ lion encircled with brilliants, and contain- 


ing the portrait, a flattering one, no doubt, 
of the great princess, though an old lady, 
of whom he had made a conquest. 

The extraordinary attention and kind- 
nesses evinced towards Lucien, while at the 
Spanish capital,served toincreasehis fortune, 
while it contributed to the success of those 
schemes which he had in contemplation for 
the further ——— of his family. 
He had in fact so completely gained the 
confidence of the royal couple, and pene- 
trated their secrets, that Lucien was not 
afraid of outstripping time, by doing that 
for the first consul in 1801, which the Em- 
peror Napoleon dare not effect till he had 
subjugated nearly all Europe in 1810. Al- 
Pv. ¥ there was no longer any hopes of 


Josephine becoming a mother, yet an heir 
was necessary to Buonaparte, not only as 
ig affected the permanency of his elevation, 





but the stability of his power. This gave 
rise to a prospect on the part of Lucien, 
who conceived the idea of replacing the 
sterile wife, by a young and beautiful in- 
fanta of Spain—one of the august House 
of Bourbon, as by this alliance he hoped to 
give the new dynasty a better title to the 
throne, or at least to connect it with that 
which France had no further any expecta- 
tion of recovering. 





Paris 1n 1815. 


The author of this fine poem being 
now avowed, we can scarcely do better 
than recal a few passages, which were 
not noticed in our original critique. 
The sensation excited by Mr. Croly’s 
poem on the death of .the Princess 
Charlotte, and the high rank to which 
it has raised him among British bards, 
will suffer no diminution from the 
following extract, which represents 
the principal objects seen from Mont- 
Martre, as connected with the revolu- 
tion. 


Murray. 


View or THE CITY, with the Mont Vale- 
rien, the Invalids, the Pantheon, and 
the Cathedral of St. Denis. 


XII. 

All looks a stranger’s land—the tawny meads, 
Track’d by the sleepy Seine’s meanders blue ; 
The vintage ripening on its sloping beds, 
Like sheets of emeralds, dropping purple dew ; 
The forest belting with its waste of yew 
The chateau, lonely as the exile’s tomb 
Where rests its lord; the hill’s exotic hue; 
The foliaged roads, that from the horizon come, 
Like arrows, to one point, where still broods 

morning’s gloom ;— 


X11. 
There sleep’st thou, Paris! What profounder 
sleep 
Were thine, had matchless hearts not sieged thee 
round ! 


When those who sow’d in blood, in blood should 


reap, 

When the bold hunters from earth’s farthest 
bound, 

At length the tiger in his cavern found; 

Then, not yon cloud that wraps thy giddy dream, 

But the red vapour of the bloody ground, 

Such as o’er Moscow hung, had caught the 
gleam ; 

The midnight fires of death, thy last, wild, 
waking beam. 


XIv. 


The gale has come,—at once the fleecy haze 
Floats up,—then stands a purple canopy, 
Shading th’ Imperial city from the blaze. 
Glorious the vision! tower and temple lie 
Beneath the morn, like waves of ivory, 
With many an azure streak and gush of green, 
As grove and garden on the dazzled eye 
Rise in successive beauty, and between 
Flows into sudden light the long, slow, serpent 

Seine. 

Xv. 

For Paris now.—Now farewell hill and dale, 
And silence sweet, fresh blooms, and dewy sky ! 
Farewell the gentle moral of the gale, 
The wisdom written in the rose’s dye ! 


————a 
I go to meet the wizard city’s eye, 

That puts on splendour but to dim the soul. 

A thousand years of crime beneath me lie! 

One glance !—I stand as on a mighty mole, 
Around whose base not waves, but evil ages roll. 


XVI. 


And ye enduring monuments, that rise 
In your calm grandeur round this fortress-hill, 
Masses of solemn shade and orient dyes ! 
Are ye not each, as in that sea an isle 
Sheltering the few and statelier memories, while 
The feeble pass like foam upon the wave ? 
I gaze not here on Greek or Gothic pile !— 
1 see but emblems of the days that gave 
An impulse to the world, to empires throne or 
grave. 
XVI. 
’Twas a dark time, which on Valerien’s brow 
Rear’d the sad refuge of that convent tower ! 
There mind was buried, wither’d beauty’s glow, 
There passion lost its hope, but not its power ; 
Yet good was mixed with ill ; its midnight hour 
Heard prayers from haughty lips that then first 
prayed ! 
And woman, who had wept her loveliest dower, 
There hid her broken heart in calm and shade, 
And turned her to His fold, who sought the 
lamb that strayed ! 


XVIII. 

There, Invalides! thy summit, like a star, 
Glitters before the sun’s ascending fire ; 
Thou golden. palace, temple, grave of war— 
Proud be the day that saw thy pomp expire ! 
Where are thy trophies now ! The lowliest spire, 
The darkest cell, was glorious to thy prime. 
The Fiend came from thee;—but the Earth's 

desire 
Rose up against him, and an arm sublime 
Blasted the gloomy Idol of thy age of crime. 


XIX. 


Earth had a burst of madness ; come, and gone, 

Like lightning from its cloud—a withering 
blaze.— 

There stand its lonely halls, its Pantheon ; 

Then were those halls not lonely ;—nights and 


days 
Roll’d “ss their thousands, pouring heaven’s 
high praise, 
From more than pagan lips, to harlotry. 
Temple of many gods! while One delays, 
For wisdom deeply veiled from human eye, 
To strike it into dust, till ev’n its memory die. 
XxX. 
The emblem-circle’s wound. The sunbeams glow 
Latest, yet loveliest, on St. Denis’ wall. 
But is there not a brighter sun than now 
Vestures in gold that patriarch cathedral ? 
Is not Earth’s veil at length about to fall, 
As the slow shadows from that temple hoar ; 
And the true Faith unfold her gates to all ; 
And Man be glorious as he was before ; 
And Earth be Paradise, till time shall be no more ? 


XXi. 


The hour shall come! it is no mystic’s trance, 
But true as He, who wills, and it is done! 

The hour shall come,—is come! Our feeble 

glance 
Ev’n now sees stooping from its clouds the throne 
— One shall rule o’er earth—The Mighty 
ne. 

Its kings his hallow’d viceroys—Man’s old stain 
Fast brightening from the spirit;— war un- 


known ;— 
Till death has died ! and, rushing from his chain, 
To heaven th’ Immortals rise, with angel plume 
and strain. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE WAR IN INDIA. 


(Review of Major Thorn’s work, concluded 
JSrom our last.) 


Having taken a general view of the con- 
tents of this volume, we shall conclude our 
account with one of its most important ar- 
ticles illustrative of the present aspect of 
affairs in Hindoostan, and pointing out be- 
yond all question the necessity of vigorous 
measures, not only for the security of our 
own territories, but those of the native powers 
whom we are bound by every principle, 
moral and political, to protect. The state 
of India is obviously now brought to a cri- 
sis, and upon the line of conduct which the 
British government shall adopt will depend 
the happiness of millions. If, unfortunately, 
a trimming, temporizing course be pursued, 
our enemies will multiply by the defection 
of those who are disposed to be our friends: 
but if, regardless of party clamour at 
home, ministers shall put forth the ener- 
gies that are at their disposal for the subju- 

tion of the disturbers of. public tranquil- 
ity in India, the consequences in all moral 
certainty will be the permanent establish- 
ment of our power, and the consequent civi- 
lization of the East. 

It has been lately observed, by a well-in- 
formed member of the House of Commons, 
that the circumstances of India are little 
understood in that assembly; and that a 
general apathy prevails on the subject, 
throughout the nation. Indeed had it been 
otherwise, the British history would not 
have been stained by the scandalous prose- 
cution of one of the best Governors India 
ever possessed ; nor should we have subse- 
quently witnessed the no less shameful 
abuse of another enlightened statesman, 
whose exertions saved that country from 
the grasp of Buonaparte. Even now, when 
the means of information have increased, 
and a more familiar intercourse has been 
opened with the East, the people of Eng- 
land have very imperfect ideas of the diver- 
sified character of the immense population 
which is more or less under our authority 
in that part of the world. It is generally 
imagined that the native soldiery, though 
numerous and desperate, are insignificant 
when opposed to European troops, who 
have little trouble in dispersing such a rude 
and undisciplined rabble. The volume now 
ponents to the world exhibits a very dif- 

erent picture, and shews, in the plain 
statement of facts, that the victories gained 
in India by the best of the cing ® forces 
under the command of that noble veteran 
Lord Lake, and the present Duke of Wel- 
lington, were hardly earned. The battles 
of Laswaree and Assye were of a descrip- 
tion to rank with the most arduous con- 
flicts that have occurred in the recent wars 
of Europe; and it is well known that the 
illustrious hero of Waterloo has often been 
heard to prize his achievements in the Dec- 
can as his best lessons in the art of war. 
To the knowledge of European tactics, both 
with regard to the operations of the field, 
and the defence o 


fortified places, the 





Marhattas have the advantage of adding 
some peculiarities which render the diflficul- 
ties of acting successfully against them ex- 
tremely formidable. Their cavalry being 
innumerable, and habituated to the fa- 
tigues of an oppressive climate, must al- 
ways be superior in predatory excursions 
to any infantry that may be employed for 
the protection of the country. It is obvious, 
therefore, that so long as this great mili- 
tary republic, subsisting solely by plunder, 
a making war a common trade, shall be 
suffered to remain in force, necessity will 
either compel us to maintain an immense 
army, consisting principally of horse, or, by 
abandoning the territories which we have 
acquired in the interior of India, lay open 
our ancient possessions on the cvast to the 
danger of perpetual visitations. The die, 
in fact, appears to be cast; and no 
alternative is left between an absolute sub- 
jugation of the only great power left in 
India, or a relinquishment of the country, 
with the peaceable part of its inhabitants, to 
the desolating ravages of desperadoes, who 
are equal strangers to good faith, modera- 
tion, and industry. Out of this state of things 
new evils are continually rising, and some 
of these have within these few years gained 
such an alarming head, as proves decidedly 
that without an extensive system of coer- 
cion throughout Hindoostan, this fine 
country must inevitably become a savage 
waste, to the eternal disgrace of that go- 
vernment which had it in its power to 
change the whole face of India, and by the 
conjunction of arts and arms to have con- 
verted it into a paradise. 

We need not here agitate the question 
about the nature of our original tenure in 
the East ; it is quite sufficient to maintain, 
that the decline of our power there must be 
the introduction of general anarchy. This 
being the case, it is an imperative duty 
which the British legislature owes to the 
Company, the nation at large, and to the 
natives of India, to exert all its means for 
the eradication of those elements of mis- 
chief which have so often devastated whole 
provinces, and are becoming every day 
more perilous by our forbearance. 

There was a time when the Marhatta 
union might have been annihilated, and the 
consequent tranquillity of India secured. 
That opportunity, afforded by the brilliant 
successes narrated in the present Memoir, 
was suffered to pass away without improve- 
ment, and the Marhattas, instead of being 
compelled to the adoption of a pacific 
course of life, were left to indulge their vi- 
cious habits of idleness and robbery. 

“€ Out of this disordered state, a descrip- 
tion of people has risen into notice, who 
have occasioned no small trouble to the 
British government. These are the Pindar- 
rees, a numerous horde of Marhattas, who 
have been free-booters from generation to 
generation, more lawless if possible than 
their brethren, being continually engaged 
in plunder, without levying war or respect- 
ing the rights of peace. These desperadoes 
have even been countenanced by the Mar- 
hatta states, from whom their chieftains 


¢ 





hold lands by a kind of eye | tenure, 
contributing part of the spoils which they 
procure to those who afford them protec- 
tion. But, as the fabric of the Marhatta 
dominion has been loosened by internal di- 
visions, the Pindarrees have become more 
formidable and daring, increasing in num- 
bers, and less disposed to acknowledge any 
authority. They have for several years 
been a great plague to the territories of the 
Nizam, laying waste the fields, destroyin, 

the villages, and committing every kind 0 

cruelty on the defenceless inhabitants. 
Since the last Marhatta war, their numbers 
have been greatly augmented by disbanded 
soldiers, who, after serving Scindiah, Hol- 
kar, and others, and being left destitute of 
pay and employment, have been compelled 
to seek subsistence in robbery, as the onl 

mode of life congenial to their habits, whic 

revolt at labour and a peaceful settlement. 
With this access of strength, the Pindarrees 
have acquired so much boldness, that for 
the last two or three years they have ven- 
tured to disturb the Company’s possessions, 
especially in the northern Circars, and the 
districts south of the Kistnah, issuing in 
bodies of three or four thousand each from 
various quarters, and by thus acting on dif- 
ferent points they baffle all attempts made 
to check their progress, or to prevent their 
depredations. In consequence of their fre- 
quent irruptions, it has been found necer- 
sary to keep numerous detachments of our 
army constantly in the field, or at least 
during the most unhealthy periods of the 
year, but to little other purpose than that 
of affording temporary protection to the in- 
habitants ; for no sooner are our forces 
withdrawn, than the robbers return. They 
begin to cross the Nerbuddah and Taptee 
towards September, when the rains have 
ceased and these rivers are become ford- 
able ; then scattering in various directions, 
and moving with the greatest rapidity, they 
perpetrate incalculable injury in spite of 
the regular troops, who, from the necessary 
slowness of their movements, are seldom 
able to come up with them. Thus the ma- 
rauders hover about and pursue their preda- 
tory course for several months, until the 
rains return, when they retrace their steps 
homewards to share their spoils and prepare 
for fresh incursions. Contemptible as they 
may seem in a military point of view, they 
are far more pernicious to the country, 
and infinitely more difficult of suppression, 
than a regular force, being a kind of invisi- 
ble and intangible enemy, better known by 
the impression they leave than by their ac- 
tual presence. Fighting is neither their ob- 
ject nor inclination; nor indeed are they 
pugeny qualified for it. Their single aim 
is plunder ; and their glory consists in ef- 
fecting an inroad by surprise, and making 
a secure retreat. But the immediate de- 
struction that marks their route is far from 
being the greatest evil which results from 
their visitation, for the people of the coun- 
tries which they overrun become dispirited, 
and, losing their confidence in our protec- 
tion, desert their farms and habitations; 
whence the defaleation of rents unavoidably 
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ensues, to the detriment of the revenue, and 
the ruin of individuals.” 

Such is the alarming an of things 
which this author has ably sketched from 

rsonal observation; and recent accounts 
From India plainly prove that the delinea- 
tion is rather under than overcharged. 

Among the methods suggested to cor- 
rect the malady, one is to make the 
Marhatta chiefs answerable for all the dis- 
orders committed, either by their own sub- 
jects, or hordes acting by their connivance, 
to the injury of the peaceable inhabitants. 
Another, and that the only effectual means 
of settling the country in a desirable state 
of security, is to enlarge that portion of our 
military — which consists of European 
troops. ‘Twice the number now employed 
would be far from exceeding the limit of 
moderation ; and of these —-_ 
superiority of cavalry is obviously calle 
for, to check the flying hordes of Marhatta 
horse. Here the author, whose long ex- 
perience entitles his advice to serious con- 
sideration, recommends a more liberal 
policy than at present subsists in regard to 
the treatment of the officers in the King’s 
service. 

Copious as we have been in our account 
of this volume, and in reflections arising 
from its multifarious contents, we cannot 
resist the inclination of extracting remarks 
which do infinite credit to the writer’s libe- 
a 
nat n (says he) the various tribes of In- 
dia shall see that the effort of our con- 
quests is neither exaction, proscription, 
nor persecution, but security of property, 
gentleness to persons, and the fullest tole- 
ration of religious customs, their minds will 
become susceptible to the impressions of 
kindness, their habits will be inured to 
useful arts and occupations, which will abate 
their thirst for war, and prepare their 
minds for the gradual reception of Chris- 
tianity. This is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished by every person who feels a 
concern for the removal of evils, which, by 
impeding the progress of truth, render 
countless multitudes of human beings 
strangers to the means of moral improve- 
ment. But disposed as the enlightened 


. philanthropist is to cooperate in all judi- 


cious measures for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the alleviation of suffering, he is 
aware of the necessity of guiding his libe- 
rality with discretion, lest, by imprudent ma- 
nagement, he should aggravate those mise- 
ries which he is forward to remove, and in- 
duee ills of greater magnitude than those 
whieh he has , oom prompted to correct. 

In no part of the world is the virtue of 
PRUDENCE more necessary for the direc- 
tion of government than in India, where the 
people are naturally tender upon all points 
connected with their customs and religion. 
Though inoffensive in his manners, the 
most peaceful Hindoo would acquire a fero- 
city foreign to his disposition, were he to 
entertain an idea that the British nation 
formed hostile designs upon the tenets 
which he venerates as sacred, and the 
usages te which he is attached on account 


of their antiquity. It therefore behoves 
the supreme authorities in England and the 
East, to preserve the public mind through- 
out our Indian possessions in a state of 
perfect tranquillity, by discountenancing 
all attempts to introduce innovations among 
the natives, and to convince the latter that 
their faith is as secure from the interposi- 
tion of zeal, as their persons and property 
are from oppression.” 

In these sentiments we cheerfully accord, 
and while we indulge the hope that the 
clouds of superstition may be completely 
dispelled from that part of the globe which 
has heen called the cradle of the human in- 
tellect, we no less sincerely deprecate all 
fanatical attempts upon the faith of the 
Hindoos, Mohammedans, or other sects 
scattered over our Oriental territories. 





Considerations on the Origin, Progress 
and present State of the English Bank- 
rupt Laws, with reference to their 
existing Defects : humbly submitted to 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to consider of the 
Bankrupt Laws. 8vo. pp. 319. 


The subject of this publication is highly 
important to this commercial nation. 
The operation of the Bankrupt Laws 
is now so extensive, and the acknow- 
ledged defects of the present system are 
so numerous, that every attempt to 
amend this branch of our jurisprudence 
possesses very strong claims upon our 
attention. 

The author of the tract befure us 
professes to investigate the whole course 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy, with 
reference to the existing defects of this 
peculiar code of laws, in the order in 
which they arise in practice, from the 
first opening of the commission to its 
final close. He also suggests throughout 
the book such particular alterations as, in 
his opinion, are calculated to suppress 
the present evils of this law, and to pro- 
mote its improvement. This investi- 


minute and technical detail, that it is 
impossible for us, within the requisite 
limits of this notice, to specify its 
various particulars. For these we must 
refer our readers to the work itself; in 
doing which we would observe, that 
the author’s views appear to us to 
be comprehensive and judicious, and 
indicate a perfect knowledge of the 
subject on which he has written. 

We extract the following as a spe- 
cimen of his style and mode of reason- 
ing. 

It having been enacted by the statute 
5 Geo. 2. c. 30. 8. 29, that drokers and 





factors shall be liable to the statutes made 


— 
concerning bankrupts, it has been said, by 
so great a Judge as Lord Hardwicke, that 
a pawnbroker is within those statutes ; ‘ for 
that, though perrensouars are not expressly 
|named, yet the general word brokers is the 
genus, and all other kinds of brokerage 
[ere] the species.’-—This appears to me to 

a most unfortunate specimen of legal 
logic; it is a palpable example of the 
Sallacia accidentis: the conclusion is found- 
ed, not on the real and essential quality of 
the thing, but on an accidental circumstance 
only: it is therefore unwarranted. An 
Act of Parliament had declared, that brokers 
and factors might be bankrupts, and the 
question, whether a pawnbroker could be 
adjudged a bankrupt under this provision, 
was to be decided, not by the accidental 
and immaterial fact, that the six letters com- 
posing the word droker were a constituent 
part of his nominal description, but by the 
consideration, whether his business, and 
the business of a broker, corresponded. 
Now what are brokers and factors? Mere 
wniddle-men, intervening between buyers 
and sellers: not- traders themselves, but 
the instruments and medium of trading to 
other persons; and therefore not liable to 
be bankrupt, except by special provision. 
But pawnbrokers in nowise correspond with 
this description: they are not agents, but 
principals, in their business, such as it is: 
they do not intervene to negotiate the deal- 
ings of other contracting parties, but them- 
selves transact their own bargains imme- 
diately with the parties interested. In 
short, can any two descriptions of persons 
be more opposite ?—p. 17. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 
WITCHES. 
Professor Bohmer at Gottingen has pub- 





gation involves, of necessity, so much | 


lished a very interesting and valuable work 
| under the title of ‘* Manual of the Litera- 
| ture of Criminal Law.” In this work we 


-| find the following proof of the superstition 


;and cruelty which prevailed in Hungary, 
| with respect to Witches, in the first half of 
| the last century. 
| Ina report from the Segedin, of the 
| 26th of July 1728, it is said, * As several 
| persons of both sexes have been lately 
|thrown into prison here, they have not 
only been very strictly examined, but also 
. sentenced to be burned. But before 
this sentence was executed on them, they 
were first, according to the custom of this 
place, put to the proof; that is to say, they 
were let down into the water, with their 
hands bound, and a long rope fastened 
round their bodies; but, according to the 
manner of witches, they floated on the 
water like a piece of dry wood. After this, 
they were immediately put to the second 
ro namely, laid in the scales, to see how 
eavy each was, upon which it was astonish- 
ing to behold that a tall and robust woman 
weighed no more’ than three drams, and 
her husband, who was not of the smallest, 
only five drams, and the rest on an average 
only half an ounce three drams, and even 





less, On the 20th of this month the sen- 
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tence was. executed on. thirteen persons, 
namely, six sorcerers and seven witches, 
who were all: burned alive. Among them the 
last year’s justice of the town, a man other- 
wise highly esteemed by every body, 82 
years old, adorned: the funeral pile!!! It is 
not to. be described how dreadful this spec- 
tacle was to behold; three wood. piles were 
erected a league from the town, with a 
eat stake fixed in the middle of each; 
to this stake four malefactors were bound 
with ropes upon each pile, and then a 
woman, who was not yet burned, was be- 
_ ee thereupon all the piles 
were kindled, and set in full flames at once. 
.. . There are eight more still in prison : 
these have already been swam and weighed, 
sustain the ordeal for witches,” &c. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





CHOICE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. Enrror, 

A Correspondent, who signs himself 
Waverley, in your last Saturday’s Gazette, 
is, desirous. of knowing what. Musical In- 
strument may be best. adapted, and most 
convenient to. be. put into the hands. of 
young gentlemen to amuse. their leisure 
ours, and which will be least likely to 
take. too strong a hold, and lead to those 
dissipated habits into which the votaries of 
music too. often fall. And further, what 
instrument is least likely to. offend the ear 
in the early practice. 

I am not quite sure these questions can 
be angwered seriously, though I am by no 
means unwilling to allow that every thing 
is of importance that relates to. the filling 
up of time either usefully or agreeably. 
But before noticing the kind of instrument 
to be preferred, I shall take leave to intro- 
duce the sentiments of a great philosopher, 
upon the subject of that practice which 
your Correspondent thinks may safely fill 
up the leisure of a gentleman. 

Locke. on Education thus expresses. him- 
self: ‘‘ Music is thought to have some 
affinity with ones anda good hand upon 
some instrument is by many people mightily 
valued; but it wastes.so much of a man’s 
time to gain but a moderate skill in it, and 
engages him often in such odd company, 
that many, think, it much better spared: 
and I have, among men of parts.and busi- 
ness, so seldom heard any one commended 
or esteemed for having an excellency in 
music, that among all the things that ever 
came into the list of epiolintthbants, I 
think I may give it the last place.” 

With a caution of such high authority, I 


shall venture something upon the subject of | ear 


Musical Instruments ; and if any thing ap- 
plies in whole or in part that may serve as 
& hint to your Correspondent, [ shall be 
happy in the communication. 
usical instruments are - not always 
wnat by their form to awh thes graces, 
hence Correspondent observes ) 





culated: to set off and heighten their charms ; 
but in the passion for the science, this con- 
sideration seldom regulates the choice of 
men, and the Violin, commonly called the 
fiddle, is. doubtless beheld by the amateur 
as possessing a form corresponding in 
beauty to the delicacy and sweetness of the 
suunds. he is accustomed to hear from it ; 
but considered abstractedly, is in reality 
one of the most uncouth, and, if I may: be 
allowed the expression, senseless. forms 
that can well be imagined: the attitude in 
the performer approaches to the caricatura, 
yet such was fascination which this 
musical instrument produced in the minds 
of many of the Italian painters, that we see 
it not only in the hands of an Apollo, but 
of an Angel, when soothing the expiring 
moments of a saint or a martyr; and I have 
seen in a drawing of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
designed in the style and gusto of Michael 
Angelo, a fiddle introduced instead of the 
classical lyre. 

In the eye of Taste, the Fiddle stands 
condemned ; it may do very well in. a comic 
picture, Dutch drolls, and subjects of that 
class, but never in the higher walks of art. 
Then on the score of dissipation, it must be 
acknowledged. this instrument is a great 
mover of mirth, is more frequently found 
than any other in. public houses and low 
company, and therefore not to be recom- 
mended on any account. 

The German Flute has something of grace 
in it, but then it has the same objection. as 
the. ‘* wry-neck’d fife,” and makes a great 
demand upon the lungs, and also attends 
concerts and musical parties, to which your 
correspondent implies. an objection. 

Wind instruments in general are of a 
boisterous nature: The practice of the 
Clarionet in a house would be intolerable ; 
a French Horn and Trumpet no better ; 
and Pan’s Pipes only fit for the mouth of a 
satyr. Minerva would have been musical, 
and her choice fell on a reed instrument; 
but seeing her swoln features in the stream, 
she discarded it with disgust. She has no 
objection, however, to harmony, and will 
attend a concert, but leaves the practice to 
the profession, 

It would be endless, Mr. Editor, to go 
over the many forms that present them- 
selves in the shape of music, some of them 
so uncouth as to defy the powers of compo- 
sition in making a tolerable figure either on 
canvass, or in the hands of the performer. 

It sometimes happens that the man takes 
hold of the instrument, at.others the instru- 
ment takes hold of the man;. in. the latter 
case it. ma‘ters little whether it be a Jew’s 
Harp or a Violoncello ; the hold once taken 
8 < ta up all time and talent, and even 
the understanding is crippled to perfect the 


To. amuse, however, with the least of- 
fence, the Flageolet and the Guitar pees 
themselves. The guitar may be deemed 
serious, eee and more independent of 
the company of others: it assoriates in our 
minds the-times.of gallantry and romance, 
when, ‘‘ music was he food. of love,” and 
not the dexterity of. the juggler, where the 





me ne tae 


wonderful in execution, not the sentiment, 
is sought. 

And-now, Mr. Editor, not to, swell these 
brief hints. into an essay, and take up 
too much of your valuable r ON 80 Spe 
culative a point as. the choice of: an instru- 
ment of music answering to all those de- 
sirable pvints.your Correspondent requires, 
and wishing him success in his further ine 
quiries, k am 

Your obedient Servant, 
Meorvum. 


MODERN ITALY. 

To the. Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Sir, 

Will you allow me to reeal your no- 
tice to the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, which now forms an important 
object in the attention of the literary world? 
The early impressions of classical educa- 
tion, and the melancholy contemplation of 
the fallen fortunes of, im rial Rome, 
render the subject peculiarly interesting: ; 
and _— s no living oe was better qua- 
lified to display forcibly the sentiment it 
excites, than the noble author. It is much 
to be regretted that his Lordship should 
have allowed himself to prefix and sub- 
join to such a work acrimonious reflections, 
subversive of the peace of society, and 
hostile to the interests and honour of his: 
country. It is, however, less a matter of 
surprise that this shouid have been done 


‘respecting late events, when we: find so. 


much injustice done to the illustrious family. 
of the Medici, still su dear to their country, 
and such erroneous statements given of 
Tuscany, which they so ably governed, and 
embellished by their magnificent patronage 
of literature, of the sciences and arts. 

His Lordship quotes, with expressions of 
high approbation, the words of an author 
who says, that ‘‘ the peaceable reign of the 
Medici destroyed nine-tenths of the people 
of the province of Tuscany,” &c. &c. Let 
us examine this statement a little. 

Tuscany now contains about 1,100,006 
people. Will the noble Lord assert that 
that little province ever contained eleven 
millions? !! In fact, there is little reason 
to believe that the population was, ever 
much greater than at present. Every tra- 
veller who has returned from Italy, will 
speak with rapture of the rich crops of corn, 
on the plains of Tuscany, and of: the vines, 
the olives, and fig-trees that adorn the sides 
of the hills. Tuscan agriculture is in Italy 
proverbially excellent. Even the Appe- 
nines are diligently and sucressfully cul- 
tivated; and on the highest ridges, in 
going from Florence to Bologna, may, 

e seen crops of corn, and potatoes, and 
forests of chesnut trees. In fact, this 
state of things is universal, with the ex- 
ception of the district around Radicofani 
on the Roman frontier, where the nature of 
the soil denies to the husbandman a rich 
return for his labours. The roads are ex- 
cellent, the enclosures are well kept; the 
houses are substantial, the villages. comr 

ively clean ; the peasants are: co 
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ably clothed, cheerful and friendly in their 
manners, and all speak the purest language 
of Boccacio, Ariosto, and Tasso. In what 
then has Tuscany fallen off? It no longer 
enjoys the East India commerce. The dis- 
covery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope brings to Europe the riches of the 
East by a new route, and the republics of 
Italy are not the entre-pdéts betwixt Alex- 
andria and the countries of the North. 
This great revolution in commerce the 
*¢ Merchant. Dukes” of Florence, as his 
Lordship calls them, neither brought about, 
nor could prevent; and Pisa and Florence 
have necessarily suffered. But that they were 
attentive to the interests of their country, 
look at Leghorn, a city of 70,000 people, 
which arose under their protection, and 
which is now so flourishing. The en- 
lightened magnificence and patriotism ‘of 
the Grand Dukes may still be seen in the 
Museum of Natural History, to which no- 
thing in Europe can be compared; and 
their patronage of the arts, in the statues 
and monuments which adorn the streets of 
Florence and its vicinity ; and in the far- 
famed gallery of pictures, of statues, the 
collection of the chef-d’ceuvres of ancient 
and modern times. 

We can sympathize with the modern 
Roman lamenting the fallen glories of his 
oe but a regard to justice compels 
us to believe, that when his ancestors sub- 
verted and tyrannized over ancient Europe, 
they were at least as barbarous and unjust 
as any modern nations who have invaded 
Italy. But his Lordship introduces the 
lamentations of the Roman peasant, that he 
may subjoin a truly revolting sentence con- 
cerning ‘‘ the songs of exultation still 
yelled from the London taverns over the 
carnage of Mont St. Jean, the betrayal of 
Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the 
world.” It may be desirable that Italy 
were independent ; but if its 18,000,000 of 
people will do nothing for themselves, b 
whom can this independence be effected 
The Viceroy Beauharnois despaired of the 
attempt, and King Murat tried it to his 
ruin. 

- - - + - - + Si Pergama dextrA 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

And where is England to be blamed? 
Have not her influence and arms restored 
the greater part of the country, at least to a 
comparative independence ? Naples is now 

overned by a King born in the country. 

om Terracina to Ravenna, an Italian 
sovereign rules the lands of the church; 
and Lord Byron himself states he is likely 
to be made a saint, for that the Romans 
came out to meet him on his return with 
palms and full-length portraits, honours 
usually bestowed on the ‘‘ Beati.” If 
Austria has given to Tuscany a sovereign, 
as Hanover gave to England, the govern- 
ment is still administered by Tuscans, for 
the ministers and magistrates, the army, 
the officers of police and revenue, are 
natives of the country. The same remark 
may be made of Lucez, Modena, and 
Parma, which, like Tuscany, instead of 
being departments of France, are now in- 





dependent sovereign states. But Genoa is 
the principal figure in the melancholy 
picture drawn by the noble Lord. It were 
certainly to be wished the English general 
had been more guarded in the language of 
his proclamation ; but it does not therefore 
follow that the Congress at Vienna did not 
determine what was best for the interest 
of Liguria and of Europe. It was necessary 
to strengthen the Northern frontier of 
Italy against the Tramontane Gauls, ‘‘ bar- 
barians” certainly not popular at Genoa, 
who had destroyed the independence and 
prosperity of the country, and divided the 
territories into regular departments of 
France. To give stability to both states, 
an union was effected with Sardinia, and 
the sovereign of that kingdom, an Italian 
by birth and education, was created Grand 
Duke, or Doge. In the forms of adminis- 
tration, at any rate, the feelings of the 
Genoese were consulted; and this union, 
though like that between England and 
Scotland, it has at first hurt the feelings of 
some of the weaker state, may de se be 
found to be of the utmost mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The only remaining part of Italy is 
Lombardy and Venice, transferred from 
Napoleon Buonaparte to Francis of Austria. 


‘It was called the ‘‘ Regno d'Italia,” and is 


now called the ‘“‘ Regno Lombardo Vene- 
tico.” Can England be blamed for not 
engaging in a crusade for the independence 
of a country that would do nothing for 
itself? But England had not even the 
power. It was by the union of the great 
continental potentates that Buonaparte was 
overthrown ; and how was England to pre- 
vent them partaking in some part of his 
spoils? Countries that will do nothing to 
recover their own independence, would 
not maintain it if it were given them. 

It is not intended to deny that there is a 
certain degree of discontent in Italy as well 
as in England. Similar causes produce 
similar effects. There exists, as with us, 
real distress ; and the sanguine hopes en- 
tertained of the happy results of peace have 
not been fully realized. Minds accustomed 
to the strong excitement of war, cannot at 
once feel happy in the tedium of tranquil- 
lity. Of course the governments are 
blamed, and this is very natural; but an 
enlightened candor forbids to allow that 
they deserve it. 

The new sovereigns have universally 
diminished the taxes, and in particular have 
taken off the tax on doors and windows ; 
and the tax on patents, of which happily 
England knows nothing, and which if not 
oppressive in arount, is most vexatious in 
collection. The youth are no longer 
slaughtered in wars not their own. We 
may hope that time will bring relief to ex- 
— istress, and we may look for better 

ays. 

There is no one but will admire the 
talents of the noble Author; but the ex- 
cellence of the poem ought not to protect 
from animadversion the prose with which 
it is unnecessarily accompanied, and which 
is employed to disseminate sentiments 








hostile to the honour and interests of the 
country. 

Should the above remarks be deemed 
worthy of a place in your valuable miscel- 
lany, their insertion will gratify 

Your constant reader, 
James Mirtcue.t. 
Castle Street, Cavendish Square. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Oxrorp.—On Thursday, the 21st inst. 
the election of Keeper of the Archives in 
the place of the Rev. James Ingram, B.D. 
some time Fellow of Trinity College, was 
decided in favour of the Rev. George Leigh 
Cooke, B.D. Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College. The numbers were, Mr. Cooke 
180; Mr. Bliss 122; Mr. Heyes 107. 

The same day the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. Cornelius Ives, 
of Exeter College; Mr. Robert Cunning- 
hame Taylor, of Christ Church; Mr. Harry 
Buckberry Faulkner, of Brasennose Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. William John 
Smithwick, and Mr. John James Strutt, of 
Oriel College; Mr. Nicholas Burd, of 
Christ Church; Mr. Charles Eckersall, of 
Corpus Christi College; Mr. William Stal- 
man, and Mr. Thomas Farley, Demy of 
Magdalen College; Mr. John Toke, Mr. 
Henry Jonas Barton, Mr. Thomas Higgins, 
Scholar, and Mr. Francis Clerke, of Bra- 
sennose College; Rev. Robert Montague 
Austin, of St. Edmund Hall; Mr. Thos. 
Williams, of Magdalen Hall; Mr. James 
Corral Roberts, and Mr. George Wood- 
house, of Trinity College; Mr. John Mere- 
wether, and Mr. Edmund R. H. G. Palmer, 
of Queen’s College. 


Yesterday the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. Thomas Seyer, 
and Mr. Richard William Kerly, of Exeter 
College; Mr. Richard Bethell, Scholar, 
and Mr. Charles Girdlestone, of Wadham 
College ; Mr. Richard Dutton Kennicott, 
University College; Mr. Edward Newton 
Young, Mr. James Troughton, and Mr. 
Roger Mallock, of Christ Church; Mr. 
Andrew Ackworth Edge, and Mr. George 
Austen, of Trinity College. 

At a Convocation held on Wednesday 
the 13th instant, being the first day of Act 
Term, the Rev. E. Hawkins, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College, the Rev. T. Grantham, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, and the 
Rev. W. Spencer Phillips, M.A. of Trinity 
College, were appointed Masters of the 
Schools. 

On Monday last the election came on at 
Trinity College, when James Randall, M.A. 
was elected Fellow; James Hardwick 
Dyer, Scholar; and John Henry Newman, 
Exhibitioner of that Society. 


CamsBrince, May 22.—The election into 
the Woodwardian Professorship of Mine- 
ralogy, vacated by the resignation of the 
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Rev. J. Hailstone, took place yesterday in 
the Senate House, when the Sev. Adam 
Sedgwick, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, was elected by a majority of 127 votes, 
the numbers being 
For the Rev. A. Sedgwick . 186 
Rev.G. C. Gorham . . . 59 
The following gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday last admitted to degrees : — Sir 
Richard Sutton, of Trinity College, Ho- 
norary Master of Arts; the Rev. James 
Mainwaring, of Emmanuel College, Master 
of Arts; Messrs. East George Clayton, of 
Caius e+ and Edward Banks, of Tri- 
nity Hall, Bachelors in Civil Law; Wil- 
liam Heberden, and William Moody, of 
St. John’s College, Bachelors of Arts. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
MR. EDITOR, 

The interesting article respecting the 
Head of Memnon, which appeared in your 
last Number, induces me to think that the 
following extract of a letter from Paris on 
the same subject may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. 

“The public have been informed, that 
the Director of the Royal Museum, Count 
Forbin, has obtained permission from the 
Porte to convey to France a fragment, the 
head and part of the breast, of the celebrated 
colossus of Memnon, and that several other 
valuable remains of Egyptian antiquities, 
which the Pacha of Egypt has presented to 
the Prince Regent, have arrived in England. 

Has Memnon’s head, then, really arrived 
at London, or is Count Forbin bringing it 
to Paris? Respecting the colossal bust 
called Memnon’s, which they say has 
arrived at London, and which, notwithstand- 
ing, Count Forbin is bringing to Paris, it is 
a shapeless mass, now called Memnon’s 
statue, and formerly the statue of Osyman- 
dyas, because it was taken froni ruins 
which modern travellers call by the name 
of Memnonium, but the ancients, and with 
sagged reason, the tomb of Osymandyas. 

he two statues in the plain are about 333 
toises distant from it, and not thrown down: 
their pedestals are covered with a multitude 
of inscriptions by travellers of all ages, all 
which attest that these are the true statues 
which sounded at the rising of the sun. 
The stone of which they are made is a 
quartz, like pudding-stone, whereas the 
statue which was taken to be that of 
Osymandyas, consisted of a single block, 
which from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot measured-54 feet, and was 
cut out of beautiful rose-coloured granite of 
Sienna. This statue was broken to pieces, 
and the fragments lay scattered upon the 
sand, whence the Arabs fetched them awa’ 
to make mill-stones. The head, of which 
they did not make use, measures, from 
car to ear, six feet four inches. The face 
8 entirely disfigured by the effects of the 
air, and the head-dress mutilated. Two 
other colossal statues of black granite lie 





separately from each other, on the ground, 
southwards, between the great colonnade 
and the ruins of these monuments. The 
remains of these two colossuses are utterly 
broken to pieces Only the head of one 
of them was still entire, and seemed, to 
the French artists with the expedition in 
Egypt, to be very well executed, in # style 
of noble simplicity, and to be in good pre- 
servation. 

It is very probably this head which the 
English agents in Egypt have sent to their 
Museum. It doubtless required no great 
degree of reflection to be convinced that 
Memnon’s head could not be in the Museum 
at London, and that of Paris at the same 
time; but the most singular circumstance 
is, that the genuine head is neither at 
London or Paris. The colossal head which 
we receive, wants the nose, the mouth, and 
the eyes; but we indulge the hope that the 
ears at least remain, which in many heads 
are not the most inconsiderable part.” 


<9 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Some controversy seems to have 
arisen, whether this singularly curious 
optical instrument be now for the first 
time discovered by the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Brewster, or whether he 
has only improved upon an old inven- 
tion. It is foreign from our design to 
enter upon that subject, as every man 
of science must have by this time seen 
the importance of the discovery; and 
whether it be of early or of later intro- 
duction is of little importance to him: 
for our own part we have major rerum 
mihi nascitur ordo a description of how 
it may be made, which cannot be bet- 
ter expressed than by giving the Dec- 
tor’s specification at the Patent-oflice. 


Specification of Dr. Davip Brewster's, 
Edinburgh, for a new Optical Instru- 
ment, called The Kaleidoscope, for ex- 
hibiting and creating beautiful Forms 
and Patterns, of great use in all the 
ornamental Arts. Dated July 10,1$17. 


This instrument is constructed in such a 
manner as either to please the eye by an 
ever-varying succession of splendid tints and 
symmetrical forms, or to enable the observer 
to render permanent such as may appear 
most appropriate for any of the branches of 
the ornamental arts. It consists in its most 
common form of two reflecting surfaces in- 
clined to each other at any angle, but more 
properly at an angle which is an aliquot part 
of 360°. The reflecting surfaces may be 
two plates of glass, plain or quicksilvered ; 
or two metallic an) oe or the two inner 
surfaces of asolid prism of glass or rock crys- 
tal from which the light suffers total reflec- 
tion. The plates should vary in length ac- 
cording to the focal distance of the eye; 
from 5 to 10 inches will in general be most 





convenient; but they may be made from 
one to four inches long, provided distinct 
vision is obtained at one end by placing at 
the other an eye-glass, whose focal length 
is equal to the length of the reflecting planes. 
The inclination of the reflectors that is in 
general most pleasing, is 18°, 20°, or 224°, 
but the planes may be set with their 
smoothest and straightest edge in contact 
at any required angle by a metallic, a pa- 
per, or a cloth joint, or other simple con- 
trivance. The planes may be either rectan- 
gular or triangular. When thus constructed, 
the instrument may be either covered up 
with paper or leather, or placed in a cylin- 
arical or other tube, so that the aperture at 
one end may be ——s open, and a 
small aperture left at the angle at the con- 
trary end. If the eye, placed at the latter, 
looks through the former aperture, it will 

erceive a brilliant circle of light divided 
into as many sectors as the number of times 
that the angle of the reflectors is contained 
in 360°. If this angle is 18°, the number of 
sectors will be 20: and whatever may be 
the form of the aperture at the end farthest 
from the eye, the luminous space seen 
through the instrument will be a figure pro- 
anced by the arrangement of twenty of 
these apertures round the angle formed by 
the contact of the two plates, in consequence 
of the successive reflections between the 

olished surfaces. Hence it follows, that 
if any object, however ugly or irregular, 
be — before the open end, the part of 
it that can be seen through the aperture 
will be seen also through every sector, and 
every image of the object will coalesce into 
a form mathematically symmetrical and 
highly pleasing to the eye. If the object is 
put in motion, the combination of images 
will likewise be put in motion, and new 
forms, perfectly different, but equally sym- 
metrical, will successively present them- 
selves, sometimes vanishing in the centre, 
sometimes emerging from it, and some- 
times playing around in double and oppo- 
site oscillations. When the object is tinged 
with different colours, the most beautiful 
tints are developed in succession, and the 
whole figure delights the eye by the perfec- 
tion of its forms and the brilliancy of its 
colouring. The instrument, in the form de- 
scribed above, is limited to the use of ob- 
jects which can be held close to the aper- 
ture ; but to remove the limitation, the tube 
which contains the reflectors should slide 
in another tube of nearly the same length, 
and having a convex lens at its farthest ex- 
tremity, the focal length of which lens 
should be always less than its greatest dis- 
tance from the open end. In general it 
should be about one third or one fourth of 
that distance, but it will be advisable to have 
two or even three lenses of different focal 
lengths to fit into the end of the outer tube, 
and to be used as circumstances may re- 
quire; or a variation of focal length ~~ be 
produced by the separation or approach of 
the two lenses. The instrument thus fitted 
up may be applied to objects at all dis- 
tances; and thus those objects whose 
images are formed in an inverted position 
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at the open end of the reflectors, may be 
introduced into the symmetrical picture in 
the very same manner as if they were 
brought close to the instrument. Thus 
trees, flowers, statues, and living animals, 
may be introduced; and an object too 
large to be comprerendet by the aperture, 
may be removed to such a distance that its 
image is sufficiently reduced. The Kal- 
eidoscope is also constructed with three or 
more, reflecting-planes, which may be ar- 
in various ways. The tints. placed 
_ before the aperture may be the complemen- 
tary colours produced by transmitting po- 
larised light through regularly crystallized 
bodies, or pieces of glass that have received 
the. polarising structure. The partial po- 
larisation of the light by successive reflec- 
tions, occasions a partial analysis of the 
transmitted light ; but in order to develope 
the tints with brilliancy, the analysis of the 
light must precede its admission into the 
aperture. Instead of looking through the 
extremity of the tube to which the eye- 
ass is fitted, the- effects which have been 
scribed may be exhibited to many per- 
sons at once, upon the principles of a solar 
microscope or magic lanthorn ; and in this 
way, or by. thé application of the camera lu- 
cida, the figures may be accurately deli- 
neated. It would be an endless task io 
point out the various purposes in the orna- 
mental arts to which the Kaleidoscope is 
applicable. It may be sufficient to state, 
t it will be of great use to architects, 
ornamental painters, plasterers, jewellers, 
carvers and eiders, cabinet-makers, wire- 
workers, <-binders, calico-printers, car- 
pet manufacturers, manufacturers of pot- 
tery, and every other profession in which 
ornamental patterns are required. The 
painter may introduce the very colours 
which he is to use, the jeweller the jewels 
which he is to arrange ; and, in general, the 
artist may apply to the instrument the ma- 
terials which he is to embody, and thus 
form the most correct opinion of their ef- 
fect when combined into an ornamental 
pattern. When the instrument is thus ap- 
plied, an infinity of patterns are created, 
and the artist can select such as he consi- 
ders most suitable to his work. When a 
knowledge of the nature and the powers of 
the. instrument have been acquired by a lit- 
tle practice, he will be able to give any cha- 
racter to the pattern that he chuses ; and he 
may ever create a series of different pat- 
terns all rising out of one another, and re- 
turning by similar gradations to the first 
pattern of the series. In all these cases the 
pattern is perfectly symmetrical round the 
centre; but this symmetry is altered ; for 
after the pattern is drawn, it may be re- 
duced into a square, triangular, elliptical, 
or any other form. This instrument will 
give annular patterns by keeping the reflec- 
tors separate, and rectilinear ones by plac- 
ing them parallel to one another. 

The Kaleidoscope is also proposed as an 
instrument to please the eye by the crea- 
tion and exhibition of beautiful forms, in 
the same manner as the ear is delighted by 
the combination of musical sounds. When. 
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Costillon proposed the construction of an 
ocular harpsichord, (observes Dr. Brew- 
ster) he was mistaken in supposing that an 
combination of harmonic colours could af- 
ford pleasure to the person who viewed 
them ; for it is. only. when these colours are 
connected with regular and beautiful forms, 
that the eye is gratified by the combina- 
tion. The Kaleidoscope therefore seems to 
realize the idea of an ocular harpsichord. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

I send you a copy of some rambling 
lines, written by a friend of mine, whose 
foreign name may account for his reluctance 
in not sending them to you himself. There 
appears to me to be a freedom in the lan- 
guage not commonly acquired by Ae 


FRAGMENT. 
I have liv’d many seasons—and I stand 
Nor low nor lofty on this world at last: 
Yet, with some hope (which I cannot withstand) 
I shall not wholly bow me to the blast, 
Nor, all unknown, like a base weed be cast 
Away, and wither in my wint’ry grave, 
Shaming the scil that fed me—For the past,— 
’Tis gone—and ‘twould be idle now to rave 
Of wasted hours, or mourn—I am not folly’s slave. 


Yet (like a pestilence) despondence hung 

Upon the spirit of my prime—lIn vain 

I sought for cure—like wasting fire it clung 
Against my heart—it struck upon my brain— 
Then, like a lion bursting from his chain, 

(For I was not the fool of phantasy) 

I rush’d away, and rid me of my pain; 

And, with that courage that becomes the free, 
Stood on the verge again—safe—for at liberty.* 


In deep embowering woods [ built my home 

(For nature nurses best the sickly mind ;) 

And when Apollo thro’ my leafy dome 

Came visiting, | rose—at eve, reclin’d, 

I caught strange secrets from the whispering wind, 

That with its cooling freshness bath’d my head 

As with Olympian dews—’twas then my mind 

Gather’d its powers—and, sickly visions fled, 

I stood like a man new-born—recover’d from 
the dead.— 


It is upon the mountains—the vast sea— 

That we hear Nature’s language—’tis the tide 

Which rolls for ever speaks ‘ Eternity :’ 

The hills declare she is to Heaven allied: 

And in the thunder comes her voice of pride: 

Her mirror is the lake: her garb the field 

With all the colours of the Iris dyed : 

Somewhat of mighty moment doth she yield 

From every part. To me, her soué she hath 
revealed. 


For I did woo her in my early youth, 

And sought the marvels of her lonely ways; 
And often in those fountain depths, where truth 
Springs from its parent source, I loved to gaze— 
And watch'd its many wanderings, where it strays 
The world’s rude rocks, and ‘wildering woods 





among ; 
* There seems to be some mysticism about 
the latter part of thia stanza. 


And where the elemental lightnings blaze 

I’ve trod—aye, stood above ’em—while along 

The precipice they play’d—wild—glittering—and 
strong. 


I’ve roamed amongst the eternal Alps—I've stood 

And gazed upon the diminish’d world below; 

Marking, at frightful distance, field and flood 

And spire and town, like things of pigmy show, 

Shrink into. nothing: while, those — of snow. 

(Which yet the winds themselves but seldom 
climb) 

Arose like giants from the void below: 

But fashion’d all for everlasting time— 

Imperishable things—unstain’d, as ’twere, by 
crime. 


I’ve seen the setting seer there (oh! how weak 

My verse to tell what flash’d across my sight) 

Green, blue, and burning red was every streak— 

Like rainbow-beams—but trebly, trebly bright ; 

The earth—the air—the heavens—were living 
light: 

My vision was absorbed—I trembled—then 

Softening his glance, and sinking in his might, 

The Sun slow faded from the eyes of men, 

And died away. Ne’er have I seen the like again, 


Yet have I lain in many a leafy nook 

Sequester’—hiding from the summer beam— 

Idling—or haply with that charmed book, 

Writ by the Avon side; and loved to dream 

Of pale Cordelia—gentle Imogene — 

Or, on some brook that slid, dike guilt, away, 

Harrying the pilfered mosses down its stream, 

Pondered—and often, at the close. of day, 

Gazed on the coming Moon, and felt, perchance, 
her sway. 


It is in high, remoter scenes, that we 

Become sublin’d—yet humble: there we learn 

That still beyond us spreads—Infinity— 

And we still—clay : or, all admiring, turn 

To where those characters of beauty burn, 

Which God hath printed on the starry skies : 

And haply guess why we alone may jearn 

The world’s vast wonders—why alone. our eyes 

See far—why we alone have such proud sym- 
pathies. 


For with creation and its marvels, none, 

Save we, can hold communion. Qn the earth 

Are many stately footsteps, and the Sun 

Shines on eyes bright as ours: yet hath our birth 

(Holy) shed ’round us an immortal worth, 

Beyond the rest—tho’ with the rest we fade, 

And are encircled by as frail a girth 

To life, as they—and in the deadly shade 

Wither as quick, and are as loathsome when de- 
cayed. 


But while we live, the air—the fruit—the flower 
Doth own to ws a high, superior charm: 
And the soul’s radiance in. our wint’ry hour. 
Flings a sweet summer halo round us—warm-— 
And then—the multitudinous things that swarm 
From the brain’s secret cells, and never die, 
(Tho’ mortal born)—Oh ! for that boasted balm 
Of life! to raise the mighty when they lie 
Wrecks, both in frame and mind—common 
mortality. . , 


Seems it not hard, that they whose spirits have 
ndered, and matured such thoughts sublime, 
And lived but for the world—must in the grave 
At last sink like the things of folly—crime— 
Ere yet the soul hath blossom’d in its prime? 
For who may tell how high the labouring thought 
Might reach, if giv’n to live till after-time: 
And what a pyramid it might build—how fraught 


With treasures, but from time. and meditation 





caught. 
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Now—oh ! how short is life (yet, in our day 

Things like the sunbeams start from out the 
brain)— 

Man like a vapour shines—then sinks away ; 

Bright to the last, but brief—a thing of pain 

And passion—slave of love, hate, pleasure, 


gain— 
Fashioned from all the elements, and frail 
As each—all fire, clay, ether—like the main 
Stormy, and fickle as the April gale— 
He sins, prays, hates, forgives, then prays and— 
sins again. 


ee 


Louis p—E M@——. 





TO —— IN SICILY, 
WITH THE IRISH MELODIJES. 


iss & 2 wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
Cowper. 


The wild-wood songs I send thee here, 
Songs of that country ever dear, 

Haply may wake one thought of me, 
When far, far distant I shall be. 


O never o’er Sicilian seas 

Were wafted sweeter strains than these, 
And never did Sicilian measure 

Rouse such deep thrills of grief or pleasure. 


These ‘ breathings’ of the native mind, 
Uncultured—strange—yet chaste—refin’d, 
Speak to the soul with magic skill, 

And bend the passions to their will. 


But Irish bearts alone can tell 

The thoughts that in the bosom swell, 
Or gay, or sad,—yet ever dear, 

As floats this music on the ear. 


Touch but the chord—the present flies, 
Visions of faded days arise, 

Of days that can return no more, 

Of hopes and fears for ever o’er. 


When in our weary wanderings here 
Remembrances like those appear, 

As the soft sun thro’ April showers 
Gleam they upon life’s shadowy hours. 


Then take these Songs—in happier climes 

They'll tell of half-forgotten times, 

Pointing the eye of memory 

To home—to early friends—and me. 
ISABEL. 





TO EVENING. 
Dedicated, without permission, to M. 1’—~ B—. 


When thy first dews, O Eve, are falling 
From amber fleeces poised above, 

Then, then lead on, my soul enthralling, 
The day-dream of the Nymph I love. 


Ah! let the vision, then beginning, 
In rapture heighten uncontroll'd, 
Till to thy cloud’s soft amber lining 
Succeeds the fringe of dewy gold. 


And thence decaying, let it linger 
‘Till N’ght along the horizon runs, 


And with her ¢ mellowing finger 
y deny gold—to bronze 


Turns all th 


ee 





SONNET. 
Noire filles de nuit, douces et cheres ombre=, 


Je cherche un stir azile en vos retraites sombres. 
Deshoulieres. 


I seck the dark and lone retreat, 
Unknown, untrod by human feet; 

The dens by day, the woods by night, 
And love those scenes which men affright. 
When Spring appear’d in all her charms, 
I felt the pow’r of Love’s soft arms ; 

But with stern Winter’s frown there came, 
Not hope—despair ; not love—disdain. 
Since, then, all joys from me are fled, 
The mansions of the silent dead 

I’ll seek—there make my nightly moan, 
To all, save night’s dull bird, unknown ; 
For o’er this sad and stricken heart 
Despair hath fixed her keerest dart. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE TALE OF IVAN. 
(Translated from the Cornish.) 


The following translation of one of the 
‘ Inabinogi,’ or tales for the instruction of 
youth, is curious, as well from its being 
erhaps the only one of the kind existing 
in the Cornish language, as shewing how 
the ancients of times gone by conveyed 
monitory lessons to the young. [It is to be 
found in Liwyd’s Archaeologia Britannica, 
with a Welsh translation annexed. } 


1. There were formerly a man and 
woman living in the parish of Llanlavan, 
in the place which is called Ty-Hwrdh. 

2. And (the) work became scarce—and 
therefore said the man to his wife, } will 

o and search for work, and you may live 
ere. 

3. He took fair leave, and travelled far 
towards the East ; and at last he came to 
the house of a husbandman (Villanus) and 
asked there for work to perform. 

4. What work c.inst thou perform? said 
the husbandman. I can perform every 
kind of work, said Ivan. Then they 
agreed for three pounds as the hire of a 
year. 

5. And when the end of the year came, 
his master shewed him the three pounds. 
Look, Ivan, said his master: here are thy 
wages. But if thou wilt give them me 
again, I will teach thee a point of doctrine. 

6. Give them to me, said Ivan. No, I 
will not, replied his master,—I will explain 
it to thee. Keep you them, said Ivan. 
Then said his master,—‘‘ Take care not 
to leave the old road, for the sake of a new 
road.” 

7. Then’ they agreed for another year 
for the same wages: and when the end of 
the year was come—(the same conversa- 
tion takes place as in Nos. 5 and 6, till 
the master delivers his second aphorism, 
which is,)—‘* Take care not to lodge 
where a young woman is married to an old 
man.” 

9—10. (The same conversation, &c. 
takes place for the third year, and the 








master delivers his third aphorism),— 
‘« Suffer thyself to be struck twice before 
thou strikest once, for that is the most 
prudent quality of all.” 

11. Then Fvan would not serve any 
longer,—but he would go home to his 
wife. Not to-day, replied his master; my 
wife bakes to-morrow, and she shall make 
thee a cake to takq home to thy wife. 

12. And they put the nine pounds in the 
cake. And when Ivan was about to take 
his leave,—Here, said his master, is a cake 
for thee to take home to thy wife; and 
when thou and thy wife are most joyous 
together, then break the cake—and not 
sooner. 

13. Fair leave he took—and towards 
home (‘ Tref,” i.e. town) he travelled, 
and at last he came to Wayn-Iler,—and 
there he met three merchants from Tre 
Rhyn, persons of kis own parish, coming 
home from 

14. Kaer Esk fair (Exeter.) Oho! Ivan, 
said they, come with us,—joyful are we to 
see you. Where have you been so long? 

15. I have been, said Ivan, in service, 
and now I am going home to my wife. 
Oh! said they, come with us, and thou 
shalt be welcome. 

16. And they took the new road, and 
Ivan kept the old. 

17. And as they were going by the 
fields of the houses in the meadow, not 
having gone far from Ivan, robbers fell 
upon them: 

18. And they began to cry out, and 
with the cry which the merchants made, 
Ivan also shouted Thieves! Thieves ! 

19. And at the shout which Ivan gave, 
the robbers left the merchants. And when 
they came to Market-Joy, there they met 
again. 

20. Oh, Ivan! said they, we are bound 
to thee,—had it not been for thee, we 
should have been lost men. Come with us, 
and thou shalt be welcome. 

21. And when they were entering the 
house where they were accustomed to lodge, 
—I must, said Ivan, see the man of the 
house. 

22. The host! replied they; what dost 
thou want with the host? here we have the 
hostess, and she is young. If thou must 
see the host, go to the kitchen, and thou 
shalt see him. 

23. And when he came to the kitchen, 
he saw the host, and he was an old man, 
and weak, and turning the spit. 

24. Oh! quoth Ivan, here 1 will not 
lodge,—but in the next house. Not yet, 
replied they; sup with us, and thou shalt 
be welcome. 

25. Now, as to the woman of the house, 
she conspired with a certain monk in the 
town, to murder the old man in his bed 
that night, while the rest were asleep, and 
lay the murder on the merchants. 

26. And while Ivan was in bed, there 
was a hole in the pine-end of the house, 
and he saw a light, and he rose out of his 
bed and listened, and heard the monk speak- 
ing; and the monk turned his back upon 
the hole—‘‘ Perhaps,” said he, “ there is 
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some one in the next house, who may see 
our horrid deeds :”—And with that the 
adulteress, with her paramour, put the old 
man to death. 

27. In the meantime, however, Ivan with 
his knife cut, through the hole, a pretty 
round piece of the monk’s gown. 

28. And the next morning the adulteress 
began to cry aloud, begause her beloved 
was murdered; and as there was neither 
man nor child in the house except the 
merchants, they ought to be hanged on his 
account. 

29. Then they were taken and carried to 
prison, and at last Ivan came to them. 

30. Alas, alas! Ivan, said they, a hard 
fate attends us; our host was killed last 
night, and we shall be hanged for him. . 

31. Aha! request the justices, said Ivan, 
to summon those who committed this 
heinous crime before them. 

32. Who knows, replied they, who com- 
mitted the crime? Who committed the 
crime! said Ivan. If I know not how to 
prove who commited the crime, I will 
suffer myself to be hanged in their stead. 

33. Explanation replied they—(Nos. 33, 
34, and 35,—Ivan repeats what he had 
seen, and produces the piece of the gown 
in evidence.) 

36. And with that the merchants had 
their liberty, and the woman and the monk 
were hanged. 

37. Then they came together out of 
Market-Joy (Marchnad - Joy — Thursday 
market.) And they said, Come with us as 
far as Coed Carrn yr Wylfa (the Wood of 
the heap of stones of watching), in the 
parish of Burnian. 

38. There two roads separated, and the 
merchants wished Ivan to go home with 
them; but that time he would not, but 
would go home to his wife. 

39. Then when he had separated from 
the merchants, he foolishly spent his time 
to try his wife, whether she proved constant 
to him, whether she did or did not. 

40. And when he came to the door, he 
heard some one else in the bed; he placed 
his hand on his dagger to slay them both; 
but he recollected that he ought to suffer 
twice before he struck once. 

41. And he came out again, and then he 
knocked. Who is there, in the name of 
God? said she. 

42. I am here, replied Ivan. In the 
name of Mary, whom do I hear, said she ; 
if you are Ivan come in.—Bring you also a 
light, said Ivan.—Then she brought a light. 

43. And when Ivan was come in, as I 
was advancing to the door, said he, I heard 
some one else in the bed. 

44. Oh! Ivan, replied she, when you 
determined to go away, I was three months 
gone with child; and now we have a beau- 
tiful infant in the bed,—gracious in the 
sight of God may he be! 

45. Replied Ivan, I will tell thee,—my 
master and my mistress gave me a cake, 
and told me, when I and my wife should 
be most joyful together, that we should 
break the cake—and not sooner, And 
now we have cause to be joyful. 








46. Then they broke the cake, and there 
were nine pounds in the cake; and the 
money they had, and the bread they eat ; 
and there never was an idle word nor 
strife between them afterwards. And so it 
ends.—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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The Life of Carsten Niebuhr. 
son B.C. Niebuhr. 


(From the Journal des Savans of February.) 


By his 


This celebrated traveller did not seem des- 
tined by his birth to acquire the reputation 
which he has obtained . his country was ob- 
scure, and his family no less so. He was 
born in 1733, in a village of the Duchy of 
Lauenburg ; his father was a farmer in 
good circumstances, but this rustic opu- 
lence was not sufficient to afford Niebuhr 
the advantages of a learned education. He 
had, besides, the misfortune to lose his pa- 
rents when he was very young, and the por- 
tion of their property which fell to his 
share did not enrich him. His guardian 
did not think fit to let him continue his 
studies, which he had hardly began in a 
neighbouring town ; and Niebuhr was con- 
denmed for four years to the life of a 
mere peasant. 

An event of little importance in it- 
self often decides the vocation of men 
who are born with the happiest talents. 
Niebuhr was a new example of this. A 
lawsuit could not be determined with- 
out the operation of measuring some land, 
and as , was no land surveyor in the 
district, they were obliged to send to ano- 
ther place for one. This circumstance, 
—_ the biographer, piqued the patriotic 
self-love of my father: he resolved to learn 
geometry, in order to procure his country 
the science which it wanted, and himself a 
profession of which he stood in need. 

Niebuhr was then twenty-one years of 
age, and could dispose of the small pro- 
perty which he had inherited ; he resolved 
to employ the interest, and even to sacri- 
fice a part of the capital, if necessary, to 
attain the end which he proposed. 

Having taken a journey to no purpose 
to Bremen, he went to Hamburgh in 1755. 
He prepared himself, by studying the Latin 
language for eight months, under the di- 
rection of a divine of his own country, to 
attend the lectures in the Gymnasium or 
High School; and durirg the space of above 
a year, profited by the mathematical in- 
structions of Professor Busch. But this 
initiatory course in the elements of the 
science, only strengthened his desire to pe- 
netrate into its inmost depths, and for this 
purpose he repaired to Gottingen in 1757. 

His moderate fortune, however, but ill 
agreed with his desire to prolong the dura- 
tion of his studies: the principal was in- 
infringed upon; and to preserve the re- 
mainder of it, he resolved to enter the 
corps of Hanoverian Engineers. Some time 





after he obtained a family stipendium, which 
enabled him to buy instruments ; and in1758, 
he received a proposal to make a journey to 
Arabia, at the expense and on the account 
of the Danish government. 

It is well known that this expedition was 
suggested to Count Bernstorff, Minister to 
King Frederick the Fifth, by Professor Mi- 
chaelis, whose only object in_ proposing it 
was to obtain explanations of several pas- 
sages in the Bible, which could not be 
procured except upon the spot. Michaelis 
thought of sending only an Orientalist to 
travel. Happily, the minister extended this 
confined on : he resolved that a Philolo- 
ger, a Naturalist, and a Mathematician, 
should be added. It is to this judicious ar- 
rangement that we owe all the fruits of the 
expedition. The philologer, Von Haven, 
even after passing two years at Rome with 
the Maronites, and in the Vatican Library, 
was unable to fulfil the mission which was 
confided to him: he died at Moka, four 
years before the end of the expedition. The 
naturalist recommended by Keestner, then 
director of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Gottingen, was a very different person. 
M. Forskaal, a Swedish botanist, was, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr himself, the most learn- 
ed man in the expedition—but he survived 
Von Haven only a few months. Doctor 
Cramer, who accompanied the mission 
as physician, was wholly inefficient, and 
died at Bombay: and the draughtsman, 
Bauernfeind, having also died before him, 
during the passage from Moka to India, 
Niebuhr remained the only one of the 
learned caravan: he completed alone the 
enterprize which was confided to it, and 
brought back the results to his own country. 

The principal features of the character of 
Niebuhr were an ardent zeal in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and perfect disinterest- 
edness : he would not accept the proposal to 
travel to Arabia, as mathematician, except 
on the condition of having 18 months time 
to prepare himself. He employed this in- 
terval in studying, under the celebrated To- 
bias Mayer, the method of observing the 
longitude by distances, a method at that 
time new, and of which Mayer’s own tables 
were the most solid foundation. The zeal 
of the member in teaching was as ardent 
as that of the disciple in learning ; and, in 
the sequel, it was to the success of the ob- 
servations of Niebuhr, that Mayer, or ra- 
ther his widow, was indebted for the part, 
which was granted by the Board of Longi- 
tude at London, of the reward offered for 
the solution of that important problem. 
Niebuhr did not make so much progress in 
the Arabic language, which he endeavoured 
to acquire under Michaelis. He even gave 
up the study, disgusted by the slowness 
of his master, who never forgave him. 
Niebuhr (the son) does not spare the cha- 
racter or the reputation of this celebrated 
man; it is, however, but justice to observe 
with him, that Niebuhr, the father, had 
missed his first philological studies, and 
that nature had endowed him with a talent 
for observation and practice, rather than 
with a theoretical and speculative turn ; he 
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Jearnt easily, by practice among the Arabs, 
a language which he had in vain endeavour- 
ed to acquire by the lessons of his pro- 
fessor. 

At the period of the departure of the 
expedition, Niebuhr gave the most unequi- 
yocal proofs of the modesty and disinterest- 
edness of which we have just spoken. All 
his travelling companions had the titles of 
doctor or professor : the latter was pro- 

sed to him; he declined it, saying, he 
should blush to bear it, unless he had gone 
to the utmost depth of the mathematics. 
He might have been appointed Captain of 
Engineers, but he thought the rank above 
his age, and would only have that of 
Lieutenant : he limited his ambition to en- 
joying in peace after his travels the pension 
which was to be their reward. 

The Danish government had already 

ted him one pension, for his prepara- 
tory studies, and by the aid of this, Nie- 
buhr had been able to acquire the instru- 
ments necessary for his observations. When 
he arrived at Copenhagen he was greatly 
surprised, and thought himself very happy 
that Count Bernstorff indemnified him for 
this expense : Count Bernstorff on his side 
was no less surprised at such disinterested- 
ness. The consequence was, that Niebuhr 
was appointed by him to be treasurer of the 
caravan. Our readers will judge how well 
placed the confidence of the minister was, 
when they are informed, that this expedition, 
which lasted six years, which ek. Bay ae 
Egypt and Arabia, and returned by land 
over Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor, did not cost Denmark 
more than 100,000 francs (a little more 
than 4000/7.) Though most of Niebuhr’s 
companions died before the end of the third 
year, the moderate amount of these ex- 
penses would be hardly credible, but for 
the known frugality of the traveller, and his 
adopting the mode of living of the oriental 
nations. 

Niebuhr left Copenhagen on the 7th of 
January 1761, oat returned in November 
1767. Count Bernstorff was still minister, 
and he was well received. It was agreed 
that he should publish the results of 
his travels at his own expense, and for his 
own profit; but the Danish government 
took upon itself to have the plates engraved, 
and made him a present of them. Our tra- 
veller’s first idea was to publish separately 
his astronomical observations, and the an- 
swers to the questions which had been the 
occasion of the journey ; which answers he 
would have taken as well from his own pa- 
pers as from those of Forskaal. The 
questions proposed by Michaelis were dis- 
tinguished from those sent from Paris by 
the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. The first, though they had 

n meditated and prepared during a great 
number of years, were not very important. 

latter were of very different value : the 
answers to both would not fill a volume, 
and Niebuhr had determined, as we have 
seen, to complete it with the astronomical 
observations: but here he was the victim 
of his difidence, Mayer was dead : our tra- 





veller knew nobody who had the ability and 
inclination to verify his results, in which he 
himself did not sufficiently confide. Un- 
happily, Father Hell, a jesuit, on his way to 
Norway, where he was to observe the tran- 
sit of Venus, stopped at Copenhagen : he 
took Niebuhr with him; and convinced 
himself of our traveller’s talent for obser- 
vation: but he also convinced him of his 
own superiority in the science. Father Hell 
maintained, that the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites were the only satisfactory means 
of observing the longitude, and the too mo- 
dest Niebuhr, influenced by his authority, 
gave up the idea of publishing his observa- 
tions by the distances, till an astronomer 
should be found both able and willing to 
examine and to judge of them, which did 
not happen till several years after. 
(7 be concluded in our next.) 








THE DRAMA. 


CoventGarvEeNn.—The affair of Fualdes, 
as the French papers, in their dienseance, 
call one of the most horrible murders in 
the history of assassination, followed by 
one of the most disgusting mockeries in 
the history of justice, has found its way 
upon our stage, as an afterpiece. ‘The 
Custle of Paluzzi, or the Extorted Oath, 
is the title under which Madame Manson, 
and the Messieurs her confederates, figure 
here; and we may give the author credit 
for having made that a subject of some in- 
terest, which, to all our conjectures, offered 
nothing but undissembled and refractory 
atrocity. The plot is thrown into the dis- 
guise of an Italian story, and in this mas- 
querade Madame Manson is displayed as 
the Countess Salviati, M. Jaussion is the 
Count; the more pameless culprits have 
their share, and some ingenious scenery, 
and a tolerable dance, make up the charm 
of the melo-drame of provengal murder. 
A few of the situations are striking: 
Zerlina, (Miss Foote) attending on the 
Countess, is important to the future dis- 
covery of the crime; but as the oath of 
secresy is extorted in an apartment off the 
stage, she cannot be an eye-witness of its 

rocess, without more danger than was to 
e hazarded by a French waiting-maid. 
Fortunately there is a large mirror exactly 
opposite to the apartment; she draws up 
the curtain, and the detail becomes at once 
visible to the actress and the audience. 
Salviati, who is present at the trial, dis- 
covers himself by his tremors, seizes the 
dagger which brought conviction upon him, 
and dies by his own hand. Mrs. Faucit 
had nothing to do but rave, and this she 
did very well. Miss Foote was a very trip- 
ping femme de chambre, and Macready a 
vigorous villain. Terry’s chief difficulty 
Jay in the common-place which he was 
forced to talk, and his chief indulgence 
seemed to be in sparing it to the ears of 
his audience, by slurring it over as rapidly 
as possible. This work comes from the 
reputed pen of a son of the late manager 





of Drury-lane. We make no peculiar ob- 
servations on the singularity of its fortune 
being tried not on the Drury-lane stage. 
But with all our willingness to encourage 
what we hope to think the promising talent 
of a respectable and unlucky man’s son, 
we may as well desire to see some more 
decided proof before we praise. The fact 
is, that Mr. Raymond has, in the present 
instance, the merit of a translator, and 
no more; the melo-drame in question is 
taken bodily, as we are informed, from the 
French, and though the government of 
Louis XVIII. have suppressed it, as, we 
presume, an unnecessary continuation of 
the stage play which it has so long sanc- 
tioned in real life, and a rather inconve- 
nient remembrance to the Parisian mob, of 
the glorious times when they ate human 
hearts in the streets, and mingled blood 
with the sacramental cup in the churches, 
there is certainly no reason why we may 
not have the benefit of its truisms or its 
tragedy in England. We agree, however, 
with one of our contemporaries, that the 
piece falls lamentably short of the grim 
gaiety, and romantic bloodshed of the ori- 
ginal. The author, to have done it with 
suitable adaptation, ought to have intro- 
duced the elderly dignitaries of the law 
courts, playing off the fine gentlemen, with 
the murderers and harlots of the melo- 
drame. He had incomparable precedents ; 
he might have shewn the hoary majesty of 
a chief justice, arranging a correspondence 
of pathetics with a woman who was at 
once a perjurer and an adulteress; an at- 
torney-general, relaxing his nature in the 
luxuries of trictrac and tea-drinking with 
the harlot and her elevés; the nobility of 
the province, emulous for the honour of 
kissing the glove of one so distinguished 
for pensive abomination; the court of 
France, looking out with anxiety for daily 
bulletins of the pastimes of the brothel; 
the new colour of one murderer’s cheeks, 
the increased longitude of another’s mus- 
tachios, the bon mots of a third; and 
the whole population of France eager with 
delight in soliciting, and swallowing new 
incidents of the sentimental heroine of a 


gang that might make the stones of the 


earth cry out against the nation that could 
think of them but with horror. We have 
no desire to exult over France. But if we 
had, this, and the multitude of things like 
it, might supply us with fierce and lofty 
delight. We have already beaten her to 
the earth, and her name, as a military na- 
tion, is gone down to the common grave of 
the bloody and the proud. Are we now 
to be taught, that her heart is as degraded 
as her name? that as there was ruin for her 
in war, there is ruin for her in peace? that 
her moral spirit has totally lost the distinc- 
tion between vice and virtue? that the 
atheist and assassin are to be her heroes, 
until they can again be her tyrants ?—Are 
we to perceive, and painfully to perceive, for 
France is still maien with human beings, 
that the revolution has been not simply the 
fever of a riotous and intoxicated spirit, 





but the chronic corruption of a frame, ip- 


capable of purity ; that the striking off of 
“we armour by tee British ee ge in- 
stead of relieving her from a fatal and un- 
natural incumbrance, only suffered her to 
fall into unwieldy and inveterate distortion, 
and displayed more largely the livid and 
cancerous spreading of her decay? 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


There is scarcely any novelty in the 
political world. The Queen, we re- 
joice to state, has been gradually re- 
covering since last Saturday, and san- 
guine hopes are entertained of Her 
Majesty's being restored to health. ‘The 
Duke of Cambridge an: his bride have 
arrived in England. ‘The Duke of 
Kent was at Cambray on the 20th, with 
the Duke of Wellington; and accord- 
ing to report the marriage of the Duke 
of Clarence proceeds ,—His Royal High- 
ness taking up his residence at Zeil in 
Hanover. The journey of the Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince of Homberg to 
the Continent is postponed. The foreign 
papers state that the Princess of Wales 
is seriously indisposed in Italy. 

The labours of Parliament approach 
their close. ‘This week the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer mentioned that the 
revenue was improving. 

The revolution at Algiers is con- 
firmed. The new Dey is named Hous- 
sin—he was elected by the Divan on 
the death of the late tyrant, Ali Pacha. 








VARIETIES. 





Tue Arctic Exrepition.—The Isabella 
and Alexander left Yell Sound, in Shet- 
land, on the 3d of May, for Davis’ Strait, 
with a fair wind; and the Dorothea and 
Trent the same place, on the 7th, for Beh- 
ring’s Strait, by the North Pole, all in high 
spirits. 

All the ships that the Expedition met on 
their course to Shetland, cheered them with 
every kind expression, wishing them a 
happy voyage, and safe return. The inha- 
bitants of Shetland were much affected at 
the departure of the Isabella. The officers 
went on shore there to shoot, but they had 
bad sport; so they were induced to fire at 
the gulls, making a great slaughter of those 
poor screaming animals. The sailors were 
not permitted to-go ashore, for fear of their 
deserting. They have a fiddler and a 
drummer on board, and are very cheerful. 
The crew were in high spirits, and anxious 
to bend their course towards the object of 
their research. 


On Thursday week the son of a venerable 


Clergyman was passing, or endeavouring to 
gun from Street into St. Paul’s 








eee aes RA ABO. 


Church-yard, hurrying on business of con- 
sequence inte the City, but was stopped tor 
some time by carts, coaches, &c. and foiled 
in every attempt to thread their mazes. 
“Pray,” said he toa Mercer standing at 
a shop door, ‘‘ what is all this bustle and 
stoppage for?” ‘For the benefit of the 
sons of the clergy,’ replied the Cockney. 
‘*That is impossible,” said the inquirer, 
**T am a Clergyman’s son, and I never in 
my life felt a greater inconvenience! ” 


St. Anprew’s Cross.—St. Andrew’s 
Cross is, as is well known, always repre- 
sented in the shape of the letter X. That 
this is an error, ecclesiastical historians 
prove, by appealing to the Cross itself on 
which he suffered, and which St. Stephen 
of Burgundy gave to the Convent of St. 
Victor, near Marseilles, and which, like the 
common cross, is rectangular. The cause 
of the error may be thus explained: when 
the Apostle suffered, the Cross, instead of 
being fixed upright, rested on its foot and 
arm, and in this posture he was made fast 
to it, his hands to one arm and the head, 
his feet to the other arm and the foot, and 
his head in the air. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—Frederick the 
Great being informed of the death of one 
of his. chaplains, a man of considerable 
learning and piety, determining that his 
successor should not be behind him in these 
qualifications, took the following method of 
ascertaining the merit of one of the nume- 
rous candidates for the appointment. He 
told the applicant that he would himself 
furnish him with a text, the following 
Sunday, when he was to preach at the 
Royal Chapel, from which he was to make 
an extempore sermon. The clergyman 
accepted the proposition. The whim of 
such a probationary discourse was spread 
abroad widely, and at an early hour the 
Royal Chapel was crowded to excess? The 
King arrived at the end of the prayers, and 
on the candidate’s ascending the pulpit, 
one of his Majesty’s aides-de-camp pre- 
sented him with a sealed paper. he 
preacher opened it, and found nothing 
written therein: he did not however in so 
critical a moment lose his presence of 
mind ; but, turning the paper on both sides, 
he said, ‘‘ My brethren, here is nothing, 
and there is nothing; out of nothing God 
created all things,” and proceeded to deliver 
a most admirable discourse upon the won- 
ders of the creation.—Bramsen’s Letters of 
a Prussian Traveller. 


Memory ANpD ReEcouiection.—Beasts 
and babies remember, i.e. recognize; 
man alone recollects. This distinction was 
made by Aristotle. —Ethics of Aristotle. 

Lorp CuaTHaM.—His eloquence was of 
every kind, tranquil, vehement, argumen- 
tative, or moralizing, as best suited the 
occasion. In 1764, he maintained the ille- 
gality of general warrants with great ay 
in the House of Commons. ‘‘ By the 
British Constitution,” said he, ‘‘ every 
man’s house is his castle; not that it is sur- 
rounded with walls and battlements, for it 


heaven may blow around it, all the ele. 
ments of nature may enter in; but the 
King cannot, the King dares not.”—Pagr. 
liamentary Debates. 


Feneton.—A person talking to Fenelon 
upon the subject of the criminal laws of 
France, and approving of the many exe- 
cutions which fad taken place under it, in 
— tu the arguments of the Arch- 
bishop, said, ‘‘ I maintain that such per- 
sons are unfit to live.” ‘ But, my friend,’ 
said Fenelon, ‘ you do not reflect that they 
are still more unfit to die.’ 


Hevuin.—This celebrated man, Son 
after publishing his ‘* Geography of the 
World,” accepted an invitation to spend a 
few weeks with a Gentleman whu lived on 
the New Forest, Hampshire, with directions 
where his servant should meet him tu con- 
duct him thither. As soon as he was 
joined by the gentleman’s servant, they 
struck off into the thick of the forest, and 
after riding for a considerable time, Mr. 
Heylin asked if that was the right road; 
and to his great astunishment received for 
answer that the conductor did not know, 
but he had heard there was a very near cit 
to his master’s house through the thicket; 
and he certainly thought, as Mr. Heylin 
had written the ‘‘ Geography of the World,” 
that such a road could not have been un- 
known to him. 


Peter THE Great having directed the 
translation of ‘ Puffendorff’s Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the States of Europe’ into 
the Rateian laaxaage, a Monk, to whom 
this translation was committed, presented 
it to the Emperor when finished, who turn- 
ing over the leaves, exclaimed with an in- 
dignant air, ‘‘ Fool! what did I order you 
to do? is this a translation?” Then reier- 
ring to the original, he shewed him a para- 
graph in which the author had spoken with 
great asperity of the Russians, but the 
translator had omitted it. ‘* Go instantly,” 
said the Czar, ‘‘ and execute my orders 
rigidly. It is not to flatter my subjects 
that I have this book translated and printed, 
but to instruct and reform them.” 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Epiror, ie 
Your insertion of the following notice in 
your valuable Journal, will be very satis- 
factory to many amateurs and artists.— 
The grand composition, by the venerable 
President West, with which Si JOHN 
Fiemine Lercester has enriched hiss len- 
did collection of pictures by British Mas- 
ters, is the Messian on the White Horse. 
‘* And I saw Heaven opened, and, behold, 
a white horse; and he that sat upon him 
was called Faithful and Trae.” And the 
armies which were in Haven followed 
him upon white horses.”—‘‘ And he over- 
threw the Beast and the false Prophet, and 
cast him into a lake, burning with brim- 
stone.”—Rev. xix. 11, 14, 20. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


The Russian Empire promises to become 
more correctly known to the other nations 
in Europe, by the publication of two 
histories at the same time, both of them 
written by men eminently qualified for the 
task. The first is by the learned and ac- 
complished Professor Ewers, in Dorpat. 
Of this history only one volume is pub- 
lished, beginning with the earliest ages, 
and coming down to the reign of Peter 
the Great. The work is written with the 
freedom that becomes history. 


The second history is the long expected 

at work of the celebrated Karamsin. It 
is well known that the author has been sup- 
ported, encouraged, and rewarded by Im- 
perial munificence ; it is also known that 
all sources were accessible to him, and that 
with a great knowledge of his native lan- 
nage, he combines fine taste and inde- 
Recigable application. Of this work, eight 
volumes are published. The eighth volume 
brings the history down to the year 1560. 
Foreigners will probably be of opinion that 
the historian has dwelt too long upon some 
parts, but his own countrymen will cer- 
tainly not reproach him with this fault. 
We must add, that the author suffers the 
natrative to proceed without interruption, 


Stan 
Bensiey and Sons, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





and places the very numerous historical | 
documents in an appendix to each volume. | 
—We understand that a German translation | 
is now preparing. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


May. 
Thursday, 21—Thermometer from 43 to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 39. 
Wind NE. 3.—Clondy till ten, when it became 
clear and remained so the rest of the day. Chaffer | 
or May bug {scarabeus mololontha) flying about | 
this evening. 


Friday, 22—-Thermometer from 35 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 44. 
Wind NE. and E. #.—The early part of the 
morning cloudy, the rest of the day quite clear. 


Saturday, 23—Thermometer from 39 to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 48. 
Wind NE. and E, 4.—Cloudy till ten, when it 
became quite clear. 


Sunday, 24—Thermometer from 37 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 51 to 30, 53. 
Wind EDN. and EbS. }—Cloudy till ten, the 
rest of the day clear. 


Monday, 25—Thermometer from 41 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 52 to 30, 47. 
Wind EbN. 4.—Cloudy till about noon, when 
it became clear, and remained so the rest of the 
day. 


Tuestiay, 26—Thermometer from 44 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 47. 


¥ ednesday, 27 —Thermometer from 44 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 43. 

Wind NE. and N. 3—Cloudy till nine, when 
it became clear, and remained so the rest of the 
day. 

Mercury is now scarcely discernible, and the 
planet Venus is becoming a beautiful object in 
the NW. soon after sunset. 

Latitude 
Longitude 


51. 37.32. N. 
3.51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Old Soldier afforded us great plea- 
sure, but our wish to be very moderate on 
Religious subjects inclines us to confine his 
strong and humorous poem against Metho- 
dism to private perusal. We shall hand it 
over to the party designated, and trust that 
our able Correspondent will oblige us with 
his future favours. 


We are sorry we cannot insert the 
Letter from Yoxford. Personal as well 
as party bickerings are excluded from our 
pages. Ashe re-asserts his claim to having 
made the discoveries in the British Mosses 
(see No. 58, of the Literary Gazette) equally 
with the friend of Mr. Hooker, we shall 
only say 





Wind E. and NE, 4.—Clear. 





Let both divide the crown. 










